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HE Fenians have kept their word at last. Obeying some order 
from their leaders, who are believed in some quarters to sit in 
Westminster, the Brotherhood rose on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, in Dublin, Limerick, Cork, Wicklow, Tipperary, Kerry, 
and other eastern and southern counties. In each the plan ap- 
to have been to fix on a rendezvous, assemble armed, attack 
the neighbouring police-stations, pull up the rails, cut the 
telegraphs, and retreat to the hills, thence to exercise a kind of 
brigandage. The meeting-place near Dublin was Tallaght, but 
the project had been revealed, and the soldiery, under Lord Strath- 
nairn, were soon in pursuit, ‘The Fenians, however, had been 
attacked by a feebler foe. They fired a volley on the small force 
of police at Tallaght, only fourteen men, who, however, firing 
low, killed one man and wounded four, whereupon; the remainder 
fled, leaving sixty-five prisoners. At Kilmallock, near Limerick, 
200 Fenians who attacked a police barrack were driven back by 
twenty-two constables, with a loss of three killed and fourteen 
prisoners. At Middleton and Castlemartyr, near Cork, similar 
scenes were enacted, and at Drogheda, where the Fenians had 
taken possession of the market square, they were driven out with 
ease, leaving heaps of rifles and quantities of powder. We cannot 
pretend to go over a long list of such skirmishes, but the general 
regult is that the police have behaved splendidly, that the Fenians 
have seized no strong place, and that in at least seven counties 
bodies of men, varying from 200 to 600 strong, are living in 
brigandage, levying contributions, and attacking policemen. 
Despite all this, it is reported that Lord Strathnairn considers the 
rebellion serious, and it is certain that reinforcements are on their 
way to Ireland, and that the great cities, Dublin, Limerick, and 
Cork in particular, are closely watched. 


Lord Carnarvon is to be succeeded at the Colonial Office by the 
Duke of Buckingham. He, again, is to be succeeded as President 
of the Council by the Duke of Marlborough (who on ecclesiastical 
questions has attained a certain notoriety for speaking like a goose). 
Sir John Pakington is to go from the Admiralty, concerning 
which he has some knowledge and indulges many fanaticisms, to 
the War Office, of which he is entirely ignorant. Mr. Corry— 
Who is said to know more of the Admiralty than any one else, the 
Duke of Somerset not excepted—succeeds Sir John Pakington, 
Sir Stafford Northcote succeeds Lord Cranborne at the India 
Office ; and the Duke of Richmond succeeds Sir Stafford Northcote 
at the Board of Trade. ‘Thus there are only two really first-class 
working Ministers left in the Cabinet, Mr. Disraeli, whose ability 
is often the worst inability, and Lord Stanley. Lord Derby is too 
lazy, or too indifferent, to hold the reins nominally placed in his 
hands. It is the worst Government of modern times, and is 
entrusted with the most important work. 


The reasons for all these changes were explained to the House 
of Lords on Monday by Lord Derby, in a rather embarrassed 
speech, but not to the House of Commons till Tuesday night, Mr. 
Disraeli holding, for reasons best known to himseif, that his lips 
were sealed, and Lord Cranborne declining to speak without the 
Queen's permission. On Tuesday, however, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rose to explain that early last autumn Lord Derby had 
decided to deal with Parliamentary Reform, that he decided on re- 
duction in the franchise to household suffrage, with some counter- 


forward on March 18 a Bill in which there should be no equivo- 
cation or complexity, such as Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ with his singular 
plainness of mind,” had by anticipation condemned. The expla- 
nation was delivered somewhat more cheerily than Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech of the 25th ult., but it was coldly received, the ‘Tories 
being annoyed by their leader's vacillation, the Liberals by the 
levity of the Cabinet. 


Something of both feelings shone out in Mr. Gladstone's reply, 
which was at one point tinged with bitterness. He denied peremp- 
torily that the failure of the 6/. rating proposal was due to any- 
thing which had occurred at his house, rejected the notion that 
there was a principle in confining the votes of workmen to one- 
fourth of the register, pointed out that his own Bill, which Mr. 
Disraeli threw out last year, would have given them just as many ; 
showed that he had last year examined and rejected a 6/. rating 
franchise, denounced the attempt to fasten the responsibility of 
failure on the Liberals as ‘‘ ungenerous,” sarcastically thanked his 
opponent for warning him of his mental infirmities, and repeated that 
he had no faith in “securities” merely as such. We say ‘repeated’ be- 
cause in a speech of theprevious day, though obliged by Mr. Disraeli’s 
reticence to restrict himself to a short statement, Mr. Gladstone had 
denounced by anticipation any “newfangled” plans of compensation. 
The two statements taken together seem to mean that Mr. Gladstone 
will resist any compensations whatsoever,—will, like Earl Russell, 
insist that reductions shall be blank, even if they extend to house- 
hold suffrage. If this be his meaning, it is a most unfortunate one, 
for it will compel moderate Liberals either to surrender the exten- 
sions they ardently desire, or to submit to the ‘‘ swamping ” they 
as anxiously dread. 


Lord Carnarvon gave his explanation on Monday night in the 
House of Lords, with every sign of painful emotion. He explained 
that he had no invincible objection to the Government scheme on 
the ground of abstract principle, though he hinted a dislike to the 
policy of “ reducing the complicated system of English constituen- 
cies to two clearly defined, and perhaps ultimately hostile, classes— 
a rich upper class on the one hand, and a poor artizan class on the 
other.” But the question arising on the Government proposal 
was really one of arithmetic. How far would the proposed com- 
pensations really guarantee a considerable power to the existing 
constituencies? Lord Carnarvon thought the practical compen- 
sations proposed would be illusory, and that in “ five-sixths of 
the constituencies” a total transfer of power would be effected. 
He himself was quite willing to go down to household suffrage 
in boroughs of a certain magnitude when the population ex- 
ceeded a certain number. In fact he had evidently struggled 
for the theory of varieties of borough franchise, so often defended 
in these columns. The compromise of a 6/. rating had been as 
distasteful to Lord Carnarvon as to Lord Derby. He had evi- 
dently struggled in the Cabinet for sound views, and he resigned 
when he saw that he could not modify an essentially dangerous 
measure. 


Lord Cranborne and General Peel had not received the Queen's 
permission to explain their resignation till Tuesday night, when, 
in a speech under which Mr. Disraeli must inwardly have writhed 
painfully, the former detailed, in most respectful and courteous, but 





painfully graphic language,—much of which we have extracted in 
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another column,—the vacillations, the gropings, the infirmities, 
the blind counszls of the Jate Cabinet. It was like a chapter from 
‘ Happy Thoughts” in Punch. Paral voting seems to have been 
ve first ‘happy thought.’ When that was ill received, Mir. 
e ek’. D ’ 
Disracli seems to have had the ‘happy thought’ of dual voting, 
and, last of all, Lord Derby, two hours before their Reform 
scheme was to be explained to Parliament, had the ‘ happy 
thought’ of changing his base to a 6/. rating. Lord Cranborne 
bore out most strongly General Peel's and Lord Carnarvon’s 
virtual imputation of profound innocence of figures to the Cabinet 
v I } g 
they had left. Mr. Disraeli, in his guileless reliance on abstract 
if g 
principles, had hoped that the Cabinet would not hesitate at an 
act of faith. 


Mr. Disraeli in Tancred describes the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel as ‘‘un magazin des nouveautés tres-anciennes ; prix fixe 
avec quelques rabais.” Would it be possible to describe his own 
Cabinet more happily ? 

West London is enraged with Mr. Hardy. His Bill taxes the 
rich to provide for the poor, and what could possibly be more 
infamous? Then the Guardians are not only to be superseded in 
functions requiring intelligence and charity by Managers, but are 
actually to have nominees seated among them. A deputation 
from St. James’s, a parish inhabited chiefly by the wealthy, 
waited on Mr. Hardy, and explained their grievances. Mr. 
Hardy received them very kindly, showed them in the civilest 
manner that they did not understand either the facts or the law,— 
or, for that matter, the Gospel—and told them that while he dearly 
loved local self-government, there must be in the end a represen- 
tative Board to govern all Metropolitan poor. ‘These gentlemen 
should go to Lord Derby. Mr. Hardy clearly is not squeezeable. 


General Peel, who, though he has resigned, is still Secretary at 
War, on Thursday produced his plans for recruiting and raising 
an Army of Reserve. The former, being based on the Report of the 
Recruiting Commission, are mere imbecilities—2d. a day extra 
pay, and childishness of that kind,—but the latter seem creditable. 
Their basis is to induce one-fourth of the Militia to enlist for 
general service in the event of war, by giving double the present 
bounty and spreading it over five years. They will not, except in 
war time, be called upon for more service than at present, and 
will have a right to return when war is done. General Peel 
thinks that temptation will produce an eagerness to enlist for 
general service, but if so, 30,000 men are surely very few. There 
will, no doubt, be a few men added by another scheme for reducing 
the Line regiments in peace to 600 men, and allowing the surplus to 
draw Militia allowances without drill, but even 40,000 men is too 
few. Suppose we had to defend Belgium. Still, these 40,000 will 
be a beginning, and if a Household Suffrage Parliament does not 
build up on that beginning a very formidable structure indeed we 
greatly mistake our countrymen. General Peel seems to think 
they wish to be powerless, while the real danger is lest they should 
wish to be a great deal too powerful. 


A Workman’s Parliament, or conference of 100 Trades’ 
Unions, comprising 500,000 members, has been sitting since 
Wednesday in St. Martin’s Hall. Its object is to consider the 
position of those bodies, and the proposed Commission of Inquiry, 
which has excited great attention. It was resolved that the Com- 
mission ought not to sit in secret, that if it did Unionists should 
not attend, and that a committee of working men should be 
formed to attend proceedings, their expenses being paid, probably 
by a rate calculated at one farthing per member. The proceedings 
were, of course, perfectly orderly, but there are signs of a curious 
divergence of feeling on the subject of the Sheffield outrages, a 
good many Trades, with the printers foremost, being apparently 
inclined to see the outrages pretty sharply put down. This feeling 
was strong enough to defeat a motion for co-operation with 
the Sheffield Defence Committee, and the vote reveals an 
immense improvement in tone. Thirty years ago five-sixths of 
the Unions would have defended Sheffield. 


We have quoted elsewhere calculations as to the effect of Household 
Suffrage made some six years ago. The latest official return, however, 
that of Mr. Baines, presented last year, entirely sustains the impres- 
sion of the enormous change which it would produce,—a change 
which, as far as we can see, would be even more revolutionary in 
the smaller boroughs, where there is known to be a great deal of 
corruption, than in the great Lancashire boroughs, where the 


household suffrage. So also of the insignificant borough of n 

Ives. In metropolitan boroughs, on the other hand, the Ain 
would be insignificant. And even in places like Manchester and 
Liverpool, tie dual vote might secure to property a share in th 
representation. But for the most part, with a few odd exce : 
tions,—such as Norwich, Brighton, Southampton, Dover, Sin, 
port,—household suffrage would so transform the constituency ag 
to make the present constituency of no weight at all in the calen. 
lation It is uakindly said that when the words “* Household 
Suffrage” were uttered, Mr. Baines retire] to bed and has not 
since been heard of. No one who looks at these figures would 
wonder. In Leeds the constituency would be nearly quin. 
tupled by it, and the faithful allegiance of one-fifth would 
not say much for the other four-fifths. It is the same With 
most of the Yorkshire and many of the Lancashire boroughs, but 
this is not a result we should regret. It is the small boroughs of 
questionable political morality whose constituencies no one Wants 
to see swelled by persons of like mind to the ambiguous elector 
who already abound there. In five-sixths of the boroughs at 
least the dual vote would not keep much even of appreciable infly. 
ence for the present constituencies. 


The last rumour was, that Mr. Disraeli could manage to make 
good Lord Stanley’s promise that the Bill would not in any sengg 
be democratic, by excluding all the compound householders, —gl] 
who do not pay their own rates—from the vote. This wo 
however, be a pure sham, and virtually equivalent to very little 
beyond the 6l. rating franchise. Above 90 per cent. of the house 
below 6/. are compounded for, and household suffrage with such 
an exclusion would be a name, and would not be * reverting to 
the first intentions of the Government.” Even this Government 
could scarcely deny its own professions more than thrice without 
being ignominiously ejected from office. 


The week has been full of rumours of events about to occur in 
the East, the drift of which is this. The Russian Government jg 
ready to raise the Eastern question once more, and has promised 
the Christians of Turkey, if they will revolt, to prevent foreign 
interference. Mr. Layard on ‘Thursday even affirmed that the 
Russian Consul at Belgrade had informed the Servian Govern- 
ment officially that “‘ Russia is nowise disposed to adjourn indefi- 
nitely the solution of the Eastern question. She will no longer 
entertain any idea of a reconciliation between the Turks and the 
Christians. Let the latter obtain their deliverance by arms if 
they can, Russia will confine herself to watching that foreign 
powers do not intervene.” Lord Stanley denied all knowledge of 
this paper, but it seems certain that a new policy is crystallizing 
itself in all the Cabinets, the object of which is to allow the 
Christians of each Turkish province to throw off its dependence 
and choose a Prince, iuter-provincial relations being all of them 
settled afterwards. It is reported that the Mussulmans of the 
Turkish quarter of Constantinople are quitting the city for the 
Asiatic side of the Straits, that the Pasha of Egypt has demanded 
and obtained rights equal to those of the Hospodar,— including 
supreme control in his own army,—and that Prince Michael of 
Servia has been summoned to a conference with the Sultan. Half 
these stories are probably exaggerations, but the ice seems crack- 
ing in that region, nevertheless. 


‘The North German Parliament has elected Dr. Simson as Presi- 
dent. Dr. Simson was President of the Parliament of 1848, but 
would be called in England a Whig. His election was carried by 
127 votes, against 112 received by all his three competitors. This 
would indicate that the Conservatives are in a minority, but it is 
said that a group of moderate Liberals expect to hold the balance 
of power. ‘The real debate will begin on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the draught Constitution, which Bismarck apparently wants 
to pass as a whole. The Government expect to carry all the 
‘‘ national ” clauses, including the King’s absolutism over the Army, 
but the moderate Liberals seem inclined to offer a dictatorship for 
two years only. 


Sir Cecil Beadon, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has published 
an excessively long defence of his conduct in the Orissa Famine. 
It amounts to this,—that he did not believe in any famine at all, 
but only in the inability of the people to buy food, which he had 
hoped to relieve by opening public works. As to the charge of 
not going himself to the spot, he admits it, and argues that he 
would thereby have neglected other duties. That is to say, the 
Lieutenant-Governor admits that he knew nothing about the con- 








artizans would chiefly benefit by the change. Thus, take Bridge- 
water, never accused of being very pure. Its constituency would 
be not very far from trebled, very much more than doubled, by 


dition of one of his finest provinces, that he disbelieved every 
warning he received, and that when the calamity arrived he still 
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an unimportant affair compared with his routine duties. 


ht it 
po lant of Sir Cecil Beadon has said anything half so 


What assai 

pitter as this? sagt ate 2 

The Hungarian Diet agrees that, the state of the Austrian 

og and the position of affairs in Europe being considered, the 
Hungarian levy of troops must be increased by 44,000 men. 





The Engine-Drivers on some of the largest lines of railway are 
aid to be about to strike. They say they are over-worked and 
under-paid, want their day reduced to ten hours, and their wages 
raised 25 per cent. The traffic managers reply that the demand 
amounts for the day of fifteen hours to double wages, and are 

, it would seem, to stand out. We trust that a compro- 

mise Will be made. A strike which shut the railways would dis- 
ize English society almost as much as a rebellion, and the 
drivers cannot win the game while the Continent is open and so 
many men outside their guild understand engine-driving, but they 
may cause a great many accidents. On the other hand, though 
the present wages are tolerably fair, the managers might give 
qay as to the hours. Fifteen hours is at least three hours too many. 


A horrible case of cruelty was investigated at Bromley on 
Wednesday. John Conde, a labourer, had a son six years old, 
when about six years ago he married again. About five years ago 
the stepmother began to ill-treat this boy, the father either aiding 
or not interfering, beating him severely, keeping him locked up 
naked in an upper room for months at a time, and all the while 
refusing him sufficient food. The evidence suggests a deliberate 

to murder the child by starvation and ill-treatment, a plan 
carried out with sustained cruelty for five years, and the Coroner's 
jury taking this view, returned a verdict of wilful murder. The 
prisoners were taken away under the protection of a strong body 
of police, the crowd making a determined attempt to lynch them. 


Poor Dr. Livingstone has been killed at last. Sir R. Murchison 
has received information of his death from Zanzibar, extracted 
from some natives of Johanna who had accompanied the explorer 
to the western side of Lake Nyassa. ‘There he was attacked by 
some men of the Mazite tribe, who cut him down with an axe, 
and murdered half his men. No details are known, but there 
seems little doubt of the truth of the sad intelligence. 


The Washington Senate, which has taken lately a moderate 
turn, though steadily adhering to its main objects, has actually 
sustained Mr. Johnson’s veto on the Bill for making the Territory 
of Colorado into a State. As the people of Colorado, however, 
sent in a petition against this honour, for which they did not 
think themselves mature enough,—or perhaps rich enough,—for 
the State Government must be more complex and costly than the 
Territorial, —the Senate perhaps could scarcely avoid accepting the 
Colorado people's estimate of themselves. 


The Master and Fellows of Balliol College, Oxford, propose to 
offer five Exhibitions of 52/. 10s. each, tenable during residence 
for five years, to be competed for at the Oxford Local Examinations 
in the present year, to be offered to those among the senior stu- 
dents who obtain the highest places in the first division of the 
general list. The new exhibitioners will commence residence in 
January, 1868, and will be required to pass Responsions (their 
first University examination) within six months. ‘The exhibi- 
tiouers will have to pay an entrance University fee to the amount 
of 2/. 103., an annual University fee of 1/., an annual fee for tuition 
at Balliol of 227. 8s., and for furnished lodgings of 10/.; but they 
will not be subject to any other College charges, and they will be 
able to regulate the cost of their own living, which need not, we 
should think, at all exceed 50/. over and above their exhibition. 
If the Balliol example is followed, as we hope it may be, by other 
Colleges, both at Cambridge and Oxford, the University Local 
Examinations may be the means of introducing a great many men 
of limited means into the Universities, and of greatly increasing 
the influence of the local examinations as possible avenues to the 
Universities. 

Mr. Coleridge made a very able and a very liberal speech on 
Wednesday, in moving the second reading of the Oxford Test 
Abolition Bill, which was not resisted by Sir William Heathcote 
on the part of the Conservatives of the University,—the inten- 
tion being to move in committee the rejection of the clause which 
Sives to Masters of Arts a vote in Convocation without the signa- 
ture of the Articles. Mr. Coleridge, in speaking of the advantage 
Which the young Churchmen would gain by admitting cultivated 
Dissenters among them, said, with great emphasis and amid much 
cheering from the Liberal benches, “ No one who watches with any 





| attention the signs of the times, or lives at all among educated men, 
| can doubt that the Church of England must be prepared greatly 
to widen her gates and liberalize her tests, if she expects to be able 
to retain within her communion any substantial majority of re- 
ligious and thinking Englishmen... . . Can any fair man doubt 
that the Thirty-Nine Articles are costing us very dear? It is be- 
coming more and more plain year by year that it will not do to 
attempt to tie down the religious belief and religious philosophy of 
thenineteenth century within the bands of the technical phraseology 
of the sixteenth.” For this intellectual audacity the Times of 
yesterday attacks Mr. Coleridge, saying that he mixes up “ wild 
talk ” and “‘ vague dreams” witha practical object. For our own 
part, wedo not think so. The greatissue in this Bill is the admis- 
sion of Dissenters into Convocation,—the governing body of the 
University,—-to which the 7'imes seems timidly hostile. That end 
will not be attained without putting it on the broadest ground,— 
that Convocation is at present a body of exceedingly narrow and 
bigoted prejudices, —that it needs ail the broadening influences it 
can obtain, and needs them for the precise reason for which the 
majority of Convocation, the Oxford clergy, need them,—to 
make it aware that the intellect of the nineteenth century is 
hampered by the formule of the sixteenth. A more liberal 
Church policy ought to begin in a more liberal tone in the 
Universities. 

Mr. Gladstone has written to the London Diocesan Board of 
Education that he has much difficulty on the subject of directly 
compulsory education. ‘I have always leaned very much to a 
scheme the main point of which was that it should be made penal 
to employ for wages persons below a certain age, not furnished 
with certain certificates of education and attainment.” ‘That 
means that Mr. Gladstone would propose to remove one motive 
which induces parents to keep their children from school, rather 
than to require them to send them there. We doubt, however, 
very much if this is enough,—or strictly just to the children. It 
would not touch the case of children kept at home to assist their 
parents in housework, or even in their own trade. 


Lieutenant Brand has apologized to Mr. C. Buxton for his 
very unfortunate and damaging letters, and Mr. Buxton has 
accepted the apology in the kindest spirit. Lieutenant Brand 
complains that his temper was much tried by Mr. Buxton’s 
criticism on his court-martial,—a criticism, however, which, as 
Mr. Buxton shows, he could not have read till long after hi: first 
letter to Mr. Buxton. Mr. Buxton expresses himself also anxious 
to apologize for any unduly harsh expression in his criticism, if it 
could be shown to be in any degree exaggerated,—which, however, 
we fear it cannot. It is, true, however, as Lieutenant Brand says, 
that his responsibility was divided with two others, and more than 
equally divided with his senior officer, who confirmed, and might 
have annulled or mitigated, the sentences passed. 





The report of the Directors of the Liverpool, London, and 
Globe Insurance Company, presented at the last meeting, is very 
favourable. The profits are set down at 115,030/. 88. 6d., of 
which 78,350/. 8s. will be distributed in dividends, leaving 
34,680/. Os. 6d. as a balance in hand. 


The Consol Market has been depressed, in consequence of the 
Fenian disturbances in Ireland. ‘The closing prices yesterday 
evening were 903, 3 for money, and 90}, } for account. Money 
has been in good demand at 23 to 23 per cent. for the best short- 
dated paper. ‘Three mercantile failures have been recorded this 
week. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 19,373,965/. ; 
in the Bank of France, 29,900,130/. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, March 1. Friday, March 8. 


Mexican oo o. oe L 
Spanish Passive oe +. +e *s 224 ee 22 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe os 14j _ lt 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .. ee oe bogx.d. «. 55 

” » 1867 oo owe oe 56 os i 
United States 5.20's .. oe ° 73} ee 7 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 1, Friday, March 8. 

Great Fastern .. ee oe 30, os 285 





Great Northern 117 x. d- 117 
Great Western. . on oa 45 oe 41f 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 1265 1254 
London and Brighton . s0xnd .. 7iyxd 
London and North-Western . ° oe 1l9jxd .. 1173 
London and South-Western ee oe oo 82 oe su} x. d. 
London, Chatham, and Dover ‘ oe ee 2st ee 17} 
Metropolitan .. ie et ne " ws 123 “ 1215 
Midland. . os ee oe ee 119x.d. &n... 11?x.d.fn 
North-Easterr, Berwick .. os ee oe ledpxd .. Li2j x. 
Do ork... - ee 97 es 964 x. d, 
South-Eastern oe = an ° e O34 on 67, xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——_~<>—_——_ 

THE INSURRECTION IN IRELAND. 
HE Insurrection so long threatened in Ireland has broken 
out at last, and its general plan is by no means so silly as 
the public in this country appears inclined to believe. It is 
the one which has always been favoured by rebels whose main 
reliance is on an agricultural population, namely, a simul- 
taneous rising at many points, the extinction of local authority, 
more especially of the military kind, and the conversion of 
the struggle into a bitter guerilla war. Rising over six or 
seven counties at once, in a score of places, between points as 
far apart as Cork and Drogheda, the armed bands attack and, 
if possible, destroy the local fortresses, that is, the police 
barracks, and then retreat to the hills, avoiding where possible 
any engagement with the regular soldiery, and intending, we 
doubt not, to keep up the struggle until their American 
comrades canarrive. This isthe plan which so worried the Re- 
volutionary Government of France when adopted in La Vendée, 
which so harassed Napoleon in Spain, which so nearly suc- 
ceeded in Greece, and which has marked every formidable 
insurrection in Ireland. The plan is probably the best an 
unorganized people can adopt, for with the minimum of 
effort it inflicts the maximum of loss upon the organ- 
ized Government opposed so them, and it has often suc- 
ceeded fora time. In the end it has usually failed, even in 
Spain, which would have submitted but for British aid, and 
Greece, which was freed by the Western Cabinets, for it 
demands conditions rarely, if ever, found among an insurgent 
people. The insurgents, to succeed, must have the sympathies 
of the whole population, otherwise they lose the advantage of 
superior information ; they must be as brave as the soldiers 
they face, otherwise every skirmish will involve dispiriting 
failures; and they must have supplies of arms which 
Government cannot intercept, otherwise their rank and 
file will ultimately lose heart and patience. No courage 
will stop a rifle ball, no patriotism save unarmed men 
from falling before grape, no depth of conviction make a 
dagger the equivalent of a bayonet in the field. Of these 
three grand requisites the Fenians possess two in a very im- 
perfect degree, and do not possess the third. They have 
not the sympathy of the entire people. The lower class, 
partly from a worthy national feeling, partly from the base 
hopes excited by the Fenian promise to redistribute the soil, 
may be regarded as sympathizing with the insurgents, and this 
is an immense gain; but the upper class is bitterly opposed to 
them, and this is an almost equal loss, that class, with its 
retainers, knowing the country nearly as well as themselves. 
Then, though individually as brave as British soldiers, they 
lack the first element of military courage—the self-confidence 
which is only born of repeated victory. They do not know 
what they can do against trained men and what not, and a 
thousand of them fly, as at Tallaght, in Dublin, before 
fourteen drilled policemen. The third requisite they do not 
possess at all. They have no artillery—and the difficulty of 
inducing men without artillery to face men with it is nearly 
insurmountable—very few rifles, very few horses, no second 
supply of cartridges, and only dirks and pikes made of sheet 
steel instead of bayonets. No more arms can enter Ireland 
except on Government account, and the insurrection therefore, 
which cannot succeed except by lasting for years, cannot last 
in an active form many days. It may give great trouble and in- 
volve vast loss, and to inflict that trouble and produce that loss 
is probably one of the objects of the American Irish, but unless 
the opposing Government is weak it cannot even temporarily suc- 
ceed. Now, the Government is singularly strong, much stronger 
than the Directory was when it quelled La Vendée, because it 
possesses all ports, which the Directory did not. An acute, 
energetic soldier, who knows Ireland intimately, and who has 
successfully commanded an army against an insurrection to 
which Fenianism is baby play, has the disposal of all im- 
portant towns, of all the great railway junctions, of all ports, of 
all arsenals, powder mills, and cartridge factories, and of an 
army which, including the police, numbers 50,000 men, which 
knows the country as well as the rebels, and which occupies 
innumerable fortified houses called barracks, dotted every- 
where through the disturbed counties. Lord Strathnairn 
knows perfectly the value of time; he has means which 
allow him to pursue and break up any large band of insur- 
gents throughout the entire country; and he has that confi- 
dence which Generals feel when they know that the means at 


be brought up in support. He can and will regain ¢h 

° ° ° 5 e 
or two police stations which have been lost, re-open the rail 
ways, re-establish the telegraph lines, and almost at leis 2 
hunt down the dispersed bands which will linger for a few ro 
among the hills. While therefore we cannot agree, remember. 
ing the instance of La Vendée, that the plan of insurrection ; 
simply foolish, we believe that it must fail, and fail withos 
attaining the limited measure of success its real leaders 
bably hoped to gain. Order ought to be restored before the 
first letter announcing disorder reaches New York. 

It is not in suppressing the revolt that the difficulty of the 
situation will be felt, but after it has been suppressed. | is 
almost impossible to depart from the steady British policy of 
lenity towards white rebels, and yet it cannot be doubted that 
this lenity has already been pushed too far. The mass of thy 
Fenians are, no doubt, dupes, and ridiculous as it May seen 
that 103 Linendrapers’ Assistants should have quitted Dublin 
to declare war on the British Empire, still there must be jp 
men who will risk life or liberty for an idea an element of 
nobleness. The fewer of them who die, the stronger will the 
Empire be in resources for the future. Any needless slaughter, 
any outburst of cruelty, any rapacity of punishment against 
the unhappy fools, who have risked starvation to realize g 
feverish but not ignoble dream, should be sternly repressed + 
but the leaders of these dupes, these “ Generals,” and “ Colo. 
nels,” and “‘ Head Centres,”’ most certainly deserve no merey, 
As a broad principle, those who undertake to upset by force ap 
organized and peaceful society, ought to know that they cannot 
play that game except with their lives for stakes, and, in the 
present instance, the ordinary palliatives are entirely wanting, 
The leaders cannot have hoped for success, for they are mi 
diers. They cannot have been the victims of oppression, for 
they are foreigners. They cannot have been fanatics of the 
national idea, for they had previously abandoned their ow 
country to become citizens of another. They are, in fact, 
filibusters, invaders unauthorized by any regular govern 
ment, who declare war on a society which has ceased to re 
quire their obedience, and strive to redistribute violently the 
soil of an island which they no longer inhabit. It is impo 
sible any longer to leave such men under the delusion that 
insurrection in Ireland is a game, in which victory involve 
the acquisition of the landed estates of a kingdom, and 
defeat only afew months’ imprisonment. Long imprisonment 
they do not fear, for they know that the danger once over, 
the instinctive reluctance of a free Government to press hardly 
on political criminals, and the special reluctance of the British 
Government to keep up any occasion of feud with the Unite? 
States, will equally tell in their favour. They do not risk 
half so much in invading Ireland, upsetting society, paralyz- 
ing improvement, and lowering the value of all property, as 
they would in settling as known Unionists in Alabama or 
Texas. Further lenity to these men is cruelty to their 
followers, and we trust that whichever Government may b 
in power, a generous pardon for the masses will be accom- 
panied by condign punishment for the leaders, who have de 
luded them into treason for the sake of a nationality which 
they themselves disclaim. A peasant of Kerry who rises 
may be, and usually is, an ignorant man, beguiled by an 
idea which has its noble side. A Irish-Kentuckian centre, 
who invades Kerry and orders Irish policemen to b 
shot, is a pirate in a moral as well as legal sense. But 
while we make rebellion dangerous, indeed, the more 
rigidly we exact its legitimate penalties, the more clearly 
are we bound to remove the grievances which make 
rebellion possible. These are clearly stated in the very mode 
rate and excessively dangerous advertisement, or placard, or 
manifesto, or whatever it is, issued by the men who call 
themselves, with Irish contempt for facts, the «« Provisional 
government.” That document promises to “restore to the 
Irish people the soil” which has “been usurped by an alien 
aristocracy,” to grant to every man wages equal to the “ intrin- 
sic value of his labour,”—that is, we doubt not, wages equal to 
the whole profit of the field he tills, —and to make all Churches 
equal before the law. In other words, the Fenians, who know 
their countrymen, offer as their sole material reason for m- 
surrection their hostility to the existing tenure and the domi 
nant Church. They talk indeed of “serfdom,” and “ free 
dom,” and “the curse of a monarchical system,” but the pith 
of their grievance is the distribution of the soil. They know 
that whatever else may fail they can rely on the “earth 
hunger” of their race. If we could once cure this, one 
convince the Irish peasant that his tenure would be menaced 
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» him sufferer instead of gainer by redistribution, the 
strength of Irish disaffection would be silently drawn 
away. The only class numerous enough and dispersed 
enough to be formidable to the State would become its 
most conservative supporters, and an Irish American preach- 
«1» sedition would be regarded by the masses as he now 
is by landowners—an enemy to their property. It is of 
eourse impossible even to think of the measures which would 
gecare this result while Irishmen are in open insurrection ; it 
gill be difficult to discuss the reform calmly even when they 
have sunk back to their usual acquiescent discontent ; but it 
js in such measures alone that the hope of conciliating Irish- 
men now lies. Acres rather than ideas make Irishmen con- 
gervative, and now in Ireland, as a hundred years ago in 
Bengal, the secret of order will be found in a Perpetual Settle- 
ment, or, as Englishmen put it, the conversion, by compensa- 
tion to the owner, of every tenure into copyhold, the substitu- 
tion, in fact, of a quit-rent for rental. 





THE MINISTERIAL MESS AND THE DUTY OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


E have clung to the very last possible moment to the 
duty of aiding the Conservatives in the difficult task 

which had been set them by the country, and endeavouring to 
obtain from their hands, if it were only possible, some solu- 
tion of the great political problem of the day, in which both 
the working class, and those who regard it as the first function 
of Parliament to reflect a// the various important wants and 
forces of the nation, might heartily concur. But there isa 
int at which it becomes certain that no good can come out of 
aspecific Government, and we fear that that point is now passed 
with regard to the Government of Lord Derby. It is not, of 
course, that we condemn without hearing the plan which the 
Cabinet has in store for us. It is still possible that that plan 
might, in the abstract, command the concurrence of the editors 
of this journal. At all events, if the Cabinet's fate ought to de- 
pend on what they have to propose, we must of course wait till 
theyhavemade their proposal. But tousthe matter seems to have 
gone far beyond that point. The Government are already con- 
demned before they open their mouths as to their scheme. We 
know, at least, that their scheme is a scheme of some magni- 
tude, that it goes far in conferring the suffrage, that it pro- 
novel compensations which are to prevent it from going 

too far,—that these compensations are thought inefficient, and 
these concessions too free, by three of the ablest members of 
the late Cabinet,—and that this scheme, thus wide in its 
scope, and disliked and distrusted by some of the most able 
of the late Cabinet, was so little believed in, even by its prin- 
cipal authors and supporters, that it was withdrawn at about 
two hours’ notice by Lord Derby, rather than permit the 
resignation of those who have now resigned, and an alterna- 
tive scheme of small dimensions substituted. Knowing all 
this, how could we expect the House of Commons even to con- 
sider a novel and large measure of vast significance, whether 
we regard its principles or its results, from a Ministry who 
have shown so absolute an imbecility, so thorough a want of 
faith in their own plans, in relation to it,—from a Ministry 
who have vacillated about it from day to day and hour to 
hour, who have felt so little confidence in it that they were 
willing to do something quite different rather than risk the 
loss of three colleagues, and who now hesitatingly recur to 
it only because they have received various expressions of 
Tegret from unknown persons said to be of weight and 
authority that they had not held their course? There is 
the gravest danger that the authority and responsibility 
of our Government will itself be compromised, by thus be- 
traying the House of Commons into political sham fights 
and reviews, on proposals which are not seriously proposed 
to their acceptance, but snatched hastily away before Parlia- 
ment has had time to express any mature judgment whatever. 
Mr. Gladstone calls the evolutions of the Ministry within the 
four weeks a Greek dance, in which, for every three 
steps forwards three steps backward are also taken ; but it is 
not the Ministry only, it is the House of Commons and the 
country which are mocked by these flighty and irresolute 
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Just consider the situation. On the 11th ult.,—and as we 
now know from Lord Cranborne, before the Cabinet had had | 
any interpretation of “that fatal Fifth Resolution” laid before 
it, Mr. Disraeli laid the Resolutions on the table in a speech 
Which said, as clearly as speech could say, that the Ministry 


had certain hesitating suggestions to make, but no determinate } 


policy ; that they wished the House to give them a policy, and 
were willing to take one from it, if it would only allow them 
to gather its wishes in the course of a confused discussion on 
vague and general propositions. At this time, on the 11th ult., 
this “‘ fatal Fifth Resolution,” the “ Plurality” Resolution, had 
not even been discussed in the Cabinet. Lord Cranborne then 
believed that the Government meant to apply that Resolution 
“according to principles which I believed to be just, although 
I confess that I did not at the time think the House would 
accept them,”—that is, we imagine, in the full sense of 
plural voting, plural voting in something like the mode in 
which it is worked in the Sturges Bourne Act for the election 
of guardians of the poor, where the votes in the higher-rented 
houses run up even to six. In other words, on the 11th 
ult. the Cabinet knew no more than the public what they did 
intend as to the compensating effect of the Fifth Resolution. 
But when this large view of plural voting was believed to be 
unpalatable to the House and the public, a new interpretation 
of the “fatal’’ Resolution,—the “dual” interpretation,—was 
put forth,—and proposals which “to me,” says Lord Cran- 
borne—‘‘I only say to me,—were new, were entertained by 
the Government. I desire to be particularly understood 
here. I do not for a moment mean that my colleagues 
acted in a hasty or precipitate manner. But anybody who 
knows the working of Cabinets will know that with so large 
a body matters are matured and considered in the first instance 
by a small number of members, and that many, especially of 
those who hold offices with heavy departmental work such as 
mine, are not in the first instance consulted as to measures 
which are about to be proposed to the Cabinet. Well, it was 
on the 16th ult., I think, that I first heard of "—the present 
scheme, household suffrage supplemented by dual votes ;—* I 
then stated at once that it was a proposition which to my mind 
was inadmissible. J believed at the time that it had been aban- 
doned.” This, remember, was five days after Mr. Disraeli’s 
first speech, and on the Saturday week before he brought 
forward the second or reduced scheme. “But on the 19th” 
[Tuesday], less than a week before the detailed statement, 
“the proposition was revived, and revived with the statement 
of certain statistics,” intended to prove that the check of dual 
voting would be adequate for its purpose. But “ the figures 
on Tuesday, the 19th, were imperfect, and after considerable 
discussion it was, as I understood, agreed that the matter 
should be resumed, with fuller information to be obtained 
with aid from the department, on Saturday, the 23rd.” And 
on that day the new, though still, in Lord Cranborne’s estima- 
tion, “exceedingly scanty ” figures, were produced, which at 
first Lord Cranborne spoke of as apparently satisfactory, but 
after studying them all Sunday he thought otherwise, and 
believed that in a very great number of the boroughs the 
compensations still left what was equivalent to simple household 
suffrage. In other words, as it would seem from Lord Car- 
naryon’s statement, which openly avowed willingness to give 
simple household suffrage in the great boroughs, but shrank 
from the Government scheme on the ground that it extended 
household suffrage to “ five-sixths of the boroughs,” the check 
may, for anything we know, be efficient in those great manu- 
facturing towns, where household suffrage would give the 
real artizans votes, but would be wholly inoperative in the 
majority of boroughs, where household suffrage would only 
increase the corruption. On discovering this, the three 
Ministers who have now retired, offered their resignations on 
Monday, the 25th, but the resignations were not accepted. Lord 
Derby, who obviously thought it did not matter much what was 
done, fell back on the little alternative which Mr. Disraeli ex- 
plained to the House an hour or two later,—one trifling difficulty 
about which was that it had scarcely more to do with the 
Resolutions laid on the table than the Bill of last session, so 
that Mr. Disraeli was forced to propose to discuss the prologue to 
one play while asking leave to act another. Out of this absurd 
course Mr. Disraeli was of course soon completely laughed, and 
made to promise a Bill instead of the Resolutions ; but he had 
no sooner done this than Lord Derby harked back to his old pro- 
posal,—the proposal for which the justifying figures were so 
“ exceedingly scanty,” and of which the men who had studied 
the figures most are least contented with the operation; and 
he proposes, after two false starts, to make a third with a recon- 
structed Cabinet on Monday week. 

Now, we have recounted the history thus minutely, and 
mainly in the words of the retiring Ministers themselves, 
because it does seem to us to place in a very strong light indeed 
the glaring impropriety, the positive political immorality, we 
may say, of letting a Government which has thus shown levity 
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of purpose, slovenliness of method, rashness of resolve, whose 
preparations have been of the most meagre, scanty, and hand- 
to-mouth kind, whose ideas have been pendulous, whose 
resolyes have been vacillating, whose whole procedure has 
been one of guesswork, chanciness, and devil-may-care, deal 
with this great subject at all. A Government which does not 
know what it is going to do till within two or three hours of 
its public declarations, which has formed no distinct concep- 
tion of the practical operation of even what it had first 
intended to do, which, merely to avoid three resignations, 
alters the whole principle and ground-work of its plans, 
is not a Government which ought to be trusted for 
another moment with any undertaking of this most impor- 
tant kind. Something much more grave than even the 
specific measure involved, is at stake in allowing a Govern- 
ment utterly destitute of the sense of responsibility to deal 
with this organic question. We should be setting a prece- 
dent by which all our future Governments could justify 
nerveless and purposeless vacillations. If we let our Govern- 
ments feel that they are not really held responsible for what 
they do, that they may fall back upon the uncertain frame of 
mind of the House of Commons to justify every vacillation in 
their own purposes, we shall have no remedy left for that neces- 
sary uncertainty of purpose characteristic of a great public meet- 
ing. It is only distinctness of purpose in our Governments which 
crystallizes the vague purposes of the House of Commons into 
form and shape. Once permit it to be seen that no penalty at- 
tends a Government which abandons the helm, and leaves the 
vessel to drift as chance currents and winds may determine, and 
the motive for all earnest, grave, esponsible action of Cabinets 
is indefinitely weakened for the future. The present Govern- 
ment has shown that it cannot realize what the word “ respon- 
sible’? means, even at a moment when it is proposing the greatest 
of organic changes to the nation. It shows no respect for definite- 
ness of purpose, for accuracy of information, for fixity of resolve. 
It has turned utterly round three times, as to what it wants 
to do, and as to how it will do it, and is not ashamed. If it 
should be permitted to pass a measure, that measure would 
represent, not the deliberate mind of a carefully thinking 
Cabinet, but the hasty last thoughts of an indolent leader, 
who, as in blind man’s buff, has been “turned round three 
times ”’ till he is quite giddy, and has acted on the advice “ to 
catch whom he may.” We are in great danger, too, that this 
painfully relaxed fibre in the Cabinet will spread its infection 
to the House. The common talk now is of a decision likely to 
be arrived at from sheer weariness and disgust, not from any con- 
viction that a wise and prudent measure is before Parliament. 
Nor can we be surprised that when a random Cabinet catches 
at anything and everything that seems likely to serve its 
turn, the House should feel no sense of the responsibility and 
gravity of the situation. Feeble, confused, and hesitating 
Governments make a feeble, confused, and hesitating Parlia- 
ment. 

The only remedy is clear, though even it may not be adequate. 
A vote of want of confidence should be passed as soon as may 
be, and a new Government, with a fresh sense of responsibility, 
entrusted with the task to which this feeble apology for a 
Cabinet has shown itself so utterly incompetent. We should 
fear to trust even Mr. Gladstone if he were merely leader of 
Opposition, bidding against the Government in relation to a 
Bill for which nobody feels any distinct personal responsibility. 
A leader of Opposition in a confused party fight may acquiesce 
in errors which, if charged with the full responsibility of office, 
he would never commit. The policy now is to declare this 
Government incapable, and to weight Mr. Gladstone with the 
official responsibility of proposing a mature measure that may 
satisfy the country. If we do not do this, we shall be in 
danger not only of drifting into a Reform for which no one 
is really responsible, but of setting a precedent which may 
permanently weaken the significance of the words ‘ official 
responsibility ’ throughout the future history of English Par- 
liaments. 





HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE. 


W* are drifting very fast upon Household Suffrage pure 

and simple. The Tory leaders have uttered the magic 
words, and although they intend to couple their promise with 
some “ check ’’ or guarantee to the middle class, there is no 
certainty that the counterpoise will be acceptable to the 
country. It must be very good indeed, so good as to re- 
establish Mr. Disracli’s repute as an administrator, if it is to 
overcome the distrust which has been generated by their past 


|avowals of want alike of principle and purpose, Th 
| followers of the party are weary of their position, wea ; 
| discussion, weary of popular dislike, weary of the wid 
question, until in their mental exhaustion they are vende ts 
accept any terms rather than be compelled to think oe 
| suffrages any longer. The Radicals see their chance, ang om 
'elate and determined ; the Adullamites recognize their failure 
‘and are dispirited and divided, while the rank and file of 
Liberalism has made up its mind apparently to wait for its 
‘leaders’ word. If Mr. Gladstone pronounces for Household 
Suffrage resistance will be out of the question, and the nation 
| must make up its mind to a peaceful revolution. The think. 
ing Liberals will be as powerless in the presence of such an 
army of assailants as the extreme Tories, will be fortunate if 
| they get a hearing at all, more fortunate still if they escape 
instant and condign punishment at the hands of the new cop. 
| stituencies. We seize, therefore, the few moments of 
_yet remaining to ask all moderate men if they know wher 
they are going at such speed, if they have recognized in any 
adequate degree the immensity of the leap they are about to 
‘take. Wise or foolish, beneficial or injurious, Household 
| Suffrage pure and simple involves a Revolution. My. 
Disraeli’s figures are not yet ready, and we do not know what 
they may show, but we have by us some statistics very care. 
fully drawn by Mr. Newmarch in 1859, and we cannot per- 
ceive why the total results should very greatly differ. Ay 
manner of deductions will have to be made from them, but 
'so they will from Mr. Disraeli’s. Householders by the 
hundred may not vote, but then ten-pounders by the score do 
‘not vote, and they can stand such deductions with the least 
comparative loss of power. According to these figures every 
| elector now on the roll will become under Household Suff 
one of three. Speaking in round numbers, 400,000 borough 
/electors will be increased to 1,200,000. In a majority of 
| boroughs, possibly in every borough except the City of Lon- 
| don, the existing constituency will be outnumbered by the 
/ new one, while in a very large number, probably in a majority, 
| the householders below six pounds’ rental will outnumber all 
classes above that figure,—will outnumber, that is, not only the 
| ten-pounders, but the ten-pounders plus the classes Mr. Glad- 
| stone last year desired to enfranchise. The figures are as 
| follows :— 








TEN Ten Pounpers, UnNprr 
PounDERS. Pius Srx. Srx Pownns. 
Metropolitan (7 boroughs) 132,000 76,000 
S. Eastern (27 boroughs)... 39,000 ... 50,500 
S. Midland (15 boroughs)... 12,600 ...... 19,900 ...... 19,700 
Eastern (19 boroughs)...... fen 43,700 ...... 44.200 
S. Western (88 boroughs)... 26,800 ...... 42,800 .... 43,600 
W. Midland (8 boroughs)... 40,200 ...... 59,700 ...... 77,800 
Midland (8 boroughs) ...... 80,500 ..000. 50,500 ...... 55,200 
N. Western (26 boroughs)... 86,700 ...... 142,100 ...... 21,200 
Northern (19 boroughs) ... 23,700 ...... 84,700 ...... 41,600 
S. Wales (9 boroughs) ...... 38,800 ...... 14,900 ...... 23,400 
N. Wales (5 boroughs)...... 4,000 ...00. Soe?  scsss 12,000 
In other words, the existing constituency is almost everywhere 
swamped, and will be swamped in most cases, even should the 


| six-pounders rally to its side. In the event of a surge of 
‘emotion passing through the working class sufficiently strong 
to make them pull together, say, for instance, an enthusiasm 
for the Maine Law, the upper class will not be able, even if 
unanimous, to seat a single unpledged member, except for 
| some out-of-the-way and probably corrupt constituency. That 
| may be a wise, or expedient, or inevitable change, but at all 
| events that is revolution—a transference of power at least as 
great as that which took place in 1832, probably very much 
| greater, because the middle class, though it gained the boroughs, 
| lost the counties under the Chandos Clause. The middle class 
|is deposed simply in favour of another, possibly more com- 
| petent, but still different class, as completely deposed as ever 
| were the aristocracy in favour of themselves. If this is what 
| we, that is, moderate Englishmen of Liberal convictions, intend, 
| well and good, then is our intention perfectly fulfilled ; but at 
|least let us recognize it as our intention, let us not play at 
| blind man’s buff with constitutions, let us avow that we mean 
| once for all to make the workmen the ultimate depositaries of 
‘sovereign power. Because they have a right to a share, ands 
' visible and substantial share, is it our decision to give them all? 
| I£ it is not, then members who have some power of reflec- 
| tion left in them will do well to consider earnestly, to think, 
| instead of fancying they think, how to avert the danger. For 
‘it is very imminent. We gravely believe that if Mr. Gladstone 
| utters the words “Household Suffrage,” all possibility of 
resistance will have ended, and that the pressure upon him 


so great, his intellectual dislike to “fancy franchises ” 90 
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y be induced to utter them. If he does, 


_———— 
that he may . 

poem will be swept away in a burst of popular enthusiasm 
a as we warned moderate men two years ago would inevi- 


tably arise from delay. There is no popular passion to which 
to appeal on the resisting side, and argument will be valueless, 
for this simple reason. — Every argument against Household 
Suffrage, except Mr. Lowe’s doctrine of perfection, is more or less 
imbecile. If we change the qualification at all, that in the pre- 
sent position of parties is the only halting-place worth serious 
consideration, and all attempts to fix a higher figure will end 
sooner or later in disaster. Theduty of moderate men is to accept 
that suffrage frankly, and provide by other means for that re- 
resentation of minorities which this Revolution tends to 
destroy. To effect this end it is necessary to have a scheme 
which will work, which shall be just, and, most difficult of all, 
which shall seem just in the estimation of those whose power 
will be diminished by its provisions. The plan upon which 
Lord Carnarvon went out, like an honest and steady-headed 
man as he is, the plan, that is, of confining Household Suffrage 
to the boroughs in which there are men enough to create a 
healthy opinion, would have secured all these things, but that 
stands condemned. The political leaders believe that 

the first act of a House so elected would be to make the suf- 
frage uniform, and as they are convinced, up to the point of 
accepting resignations, there is an end of that scheme. We 
cannot waste time in crying for the unattainable when dis- 
tinctly aware that we are not to get it. The “ plurality plan,” so 
far as it gives extra votes to mere wealth, has been rejected by an- 
ticipation, whether in the form proposed by Lord Cranborne, or 
that to be proposed, people say, by Mr. Disraeli. It is simply too 
good for a world in which nobody can endure to think that any- 
body is by law made more influential than himself. It pro- 
tects, too, only the rich, and a proposal to represent minorities 
aust be such as any minority can use, whether rich or poor. 
Cumulative voting, though the Zimes has declared for it, 
and though the people would probably not oppose it, as it 
consecrates instead of denying equality, will probably be 
rejected, on the ground that it would do too much, would in 
some places and under circumstances of rare occurrence make 
the minority equal to the majority in power. It is equal 
now, when Harwich sends two Tories to nullify Birmingham’s 
two Liberals ; but Englishmen only like anomalies as they like 
stilton cheeses—when they are tolerablyold. There remain two 
other plans, either of which is just, either of which would be seen 
to be just, and either of which would secure fully the great end 
proposed. The first, but not the easiest, is to create at least one 
hundred three-cornered boroughs, boroughs with three members 
in each, and leave the system of voting exactly as it was 
before the third member was added. Each voter must 
then either vote for two persons or give a plumper, and 
the odd man representing the minority would inevitably 
be seated. There would be no danger then of over-repre- 
senting the weaker party, for half the constituency plus 
one would inevitably seat two members, and half the con- 
stituency minus one could only seat one. The single difficulty 
of this plan is to get enough seats, and this may most easily 
be done by raising the numbers of the House of Commons to 
700. The other plan, which would be equally satisfactory, 
and probably attended with less real disturbance, is Mr. 
Cobden’s. Make every seat single. Divide every county and 
borough with more than one member into two sections, and 
let one man be seated for each, as is the practice, we believe, 
in every other country with a representative assembly, cer- 
tainly in America, France, Italy, and Prussia. The minority 
will then have nearly 250 more chances, and if it cannot use 
them, the presumption is strong that it is either too weak to 
hare any perceptible influence ai all, or is too little in earnest 
to go to the polls. This plan formed for counties part of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and was carried out with great ease ; 
it is sanctioned by authority, and it has one immense recom- 
mendation. It is visibly fair. Nobody has any more votes 
than anybody else. No place has more representatives than 
any other. No member loses his chance of a seat, that is, 
of a continuity of political existence. Most members, indeed, 
Would be more securely seated, as they are sure to be more 
popular or influential in one section of the county or town 
than in another. Above all, the plan is not new. It is 
merely the extension of a reform which was contained in the 
Bill of 1832, and which has been repeatedly applied since, as, 
for example, in the division for Parliamentary purposes of the 
West Riding. If all schemes for splitting votes fail, moderate 
men must look to the splitting of seats as the only remedy 
against the dominance of a class, which shall be at once prac- 





tical, just, and in accordance with that theory of equality to 
which the most conservative of Englishmen have begun to 
give way. 





THE NEW LAW FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
SOUTH. 


A FEW weeks ago it was said of Mr. Johnson in Washing- 
ton, as it has so often been said of the Pope in Rome, 
that there was to be an end at last of the long and wearisome 
repetition of the eternal ‘non possimus’ with which Mr, 
Johnson has met all the attempts of the Free States to pro- 
vide for some loyal and trustworthy Government of the South, 
and that the President was positively frightening the Repub- 
lican party out of their self-possession by his willingness to 
concede something. We told our readers at the time what it 
was that Mr. Johnson thought sufficient, and pointed out that 
in the present state of the Southern States the condition 
(rejected unanimously by the South) on which he proposed to 
promise those States a restored representation in Congress,— 
a condition which, besides its thoroughly unsatisfactory 
character, was not accompanied by any ad interim scheme of 
strong loyal government to guarantee protection to the loyal 
inhabitants until the disloyal came to their senses,—was 
utterly inadmissible by any true statesman. The Republicans 
need not, however, have been alarmed, if they ever were 
alarmed, lest Mr. Johnson should yield enough to conquer 
them by a plausible show of concession to Northern sentiment. 
Directly his proposition,—universally rejected by both North 
and South,—was withdrawn, he resumed the old papal attitude 
of mind by which he was so longdistinguished, and has not only 
vetoed the measure carried by the moderate rather than the ex- 
treme republicans for the military government of the South,—a 
measure which is known to have General Grant’s hearty con- 
currence,—but vetoed it in language which gives his bitterest 
enemies every reason to hope that now it is carried over his 
veto he will declare his constitutional inability to carry out 
the policy which Congress has imposed upon him. 

The actual condition of things in the South is so grossly 
misrepresented in this country, in consequence of the strong 
prejudices of the 7imes’ correspondent, that in explaining what 
Congress has really done, it becomes necessary to explain also 
what is the evidence actually before Congress as to the need 
for what it has done. The Zimes’ letter from Washington 
published on Thursday asserts that there is no evidence 
which an impartial man is bound to accept as to the vio- 
lence and illegality of the Southern States towards loyal men 
and negroes,—that the exigency for the intervention of Congress 
is not proved,—that the Southern accounts, which represent 
the Southern States as in a condition of lamb-like gentleness 
and loyalty, are just as authentic and credible as the Northern 
accounts, which speak of illegal tyranny over the loyal, and 
illegal protection of disloyal murderers and plunderers, as the 
rule rather than the exception in the South. He speaks of all 
the Northern accounts to this effect as anonymous or as 
given on mere hearsay evidence. Now, what is the fact? Wehave 
frequently in the last few months mentioned in these columns 
random instances, not of anonymous statements, but of 
authentic murders of negroes or Northern men, reported in 
the newspapers of the Southern States, taken credit for by 
the murderers, and declared by the so-called tribunals of 
the South to be innocent, and by the acclamations of the 
Southern society and press, to be praiseworthy and honour- 
able, acts. But just now we happen to have, and the 
Times’ correspondent must have had before him the same 
evidence, the testimony of the highest military commanders 
in the Southern States, many of whom are not Republicans, 
given before a Committee of Congress, which was appointed 
only in December last to investigate the case of the wanton 
murder of two Federal soldiers in South Carolina and the 
escape of the murderers, who were, as usual, elevated into heroes 
by South Carolina after that escape. The murder itself 
was an old one, of the year 1865, but the escape of the crimi- 
nals under a writ of habeas corpus, and the ovation with 
which they were received, not in spite of their guilt, but on 
account of the general belief in their guilt, in their native town, 
is only a few months old. Before this Committee of Inquiry, 
General Sickles, for instance, stated, ‘You could not find a 
jury in South Carolina that would convict a man for killing a 
Union soldier.’”’ It was shown that constables won’t arrest, 
sheriffs won't detain, magistrates won’t try, juries won't 
convict for such offences. General Wood, in Mississippi, 
“ never heard of but one white man being punished for killing 
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a negro, and he only got one year in a penitentiary.” General 
Thomas, who was, we believe, a moderate Democrat, and 
whose experience has extended over five States, did not know 
of a single instance of punishment inflicted by the local tribu- 
nals for any offence against a freedman, though the offences were 
plenty enough and serious enough. The military commanders, 
and the Secretary at War himself, Mr. Stanton, are unanimous 
in recommending military government in the South as the only 
means of maintaining any approach to civil justice. Now, is this 
hearsay, anonymous, and uncertain evidence, such as the 7imes’ 
correspondent speaks of ? Is it possible for a moment that if 
the Southern States were in earnest in wishing to obey strictly 
the new laws and new réyime, as their friends in Congress say, 
the most impartial military commanders,—many of them 
utterly without liking for the negro,—should declare with 
one accord that no Federal soldier, and no freedman, and no 
Northerner of confessedly Northern sentiments, has any rights 
in the South which either the local rowdies feel any obliga- 
tion to respect, or, when violated, the local tribunals are in the 
least disposed to enforce ? 

Congress would not deserve the name of a_ political 
assembly,—it could not profess to respect civil order and 
law at all,—if it did not insist on a remedy to this 
horrible condition of things; and it is a proof of its 
moderated tone that in prescribing military government 
for the South as the remedy, it has consented to pre- 
scribe specific conditions under which that military govern- 
ment shall cease, and the right of representation be re- 
stored. Mr. Sherman’s Bill, which has now become an Act, 
having been passed over the President’s veto by two- 
thirds’ majorities in the new Congress, divides the South 
into military districts, over which the President is to appoint 
commanders invested with full powers to keep order, enforce 
law, try in military Courts grievances due to the reckless- 
ness and injustice of local Courts, and, in short, to conduct a 
provisional government enforced by the presence of an ade- 
quate number of troops. But Congress has consented to 
prescribe a term to this provisional military dictatorship,—a 
term which is left in the power of the separate States to 
reach almost as soon as they choose. The remedy is certainly 
not one which the Southern States will like, but it is probably 
the only one by which reasonable security for impartial justice 
and the enforcement of civil rights can be obtained. Whenever 
any of these States chooses to summon a convention the electors 
of which shall be all the male inhabitants of mature age, with- 
out distinction of colour, except those actively engaged in the re- 
cent rebellion, and the Convention so summoned shall form a 
State Constitution, giving the suffrage as widely and im- 
partially as to the electors of the convention, and that con- 
stitution shall be ratified by the people, and approved by 
Congress, and the legislature so established shall have ac- 
cepted the recent Constitutional Amendment, then the State 
shall be entitled to representation in Congress, and the pro- 
visional military dictatorship shall cease. No doubt it is a 
very strong measure, as we have always admitted,—and a 
measure to which, in ordinary cases, all thinking men would 
feel the greatest aversion,—to give any State no alternative 
between admitting a host of ignorant, and often, perhaps, 
half-sayage negroes, to equal electoral rights with all the 
present electors, and submitting to an external military 
government, with full power to supersede all the decisions of 
their local tribunals. But we sincerely believe that the utterly 
exceptional character of the evil to be remedied more 
than justifies, — requires, — this strong remedy. There 
is no earthly means, except military force, on the- one 
hand, and gross self-interest on the other, of obliging 
a dominant caste to respect the civil rights of creatures 
whom they have contracted a hereditary habit of despis- 
ing, and whom they now, in addition, hate as the cause 
of their Civil War. And as the negroes are the only large 
class of loyalists in the South, the cause of the negroes is 
also the cause of all loyal Northerners and all Union soldiers 
in these unhappy districts. No third expedient, besides a mili- 
tary protectorate and the indirect protection of electing their 
own government, can even be conceived, which could compel 
the defeated white caste in the South to respect the lives and 
property of men whom they hate with a deadly hatred. Con- 
gress gives the South its free choice of the alternatives. And 
in doing so, it has enacted a wise and statesmanlike, though 
no doubt desperate, remedy for a desperate disease. 

The Act may, however, have a second and very important 
result. In his message vetoing the Bill, now passed 
into an Act over his veto, Mr. Johnson declared that 


. . a. 
he had “no constitutional power to adopt or execute 
Bill for the military government of the South, when it 
object is not to maintain order, but to coerce the Southern 
people into principles they oppose, and in reference to which 
they have the right to use their own judgment.” Now, of 
course, Congress does not admit the President’s description of 
the object of the Act. Its object ts to maintain order } 
military force till political guarantees of equal value for the 
maintenance of order are given, when military force becomes 
no longer needful. But Mr. Johnson’s wording of his yeto ig 
ominous as seeming to indicate that he will repeat the oli 
ery of “ Non possumus” even now that the Act is passed, Jf 
he does do so, the impeachment dropped by the last Congress 
will be taken up by, this, and probably on very strong grounds, 
For the chief Executive officer of the Union to decling 
to carry out a law formally passed by Congress, will seem 
to many even of the moderate Republicans a sty 
and sufficient ground for declaring him guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. Nor, indeed, can Englishmen 
well fail to concur with them. What should we think, if 
any mere constitutional quibble were raised to prevent ug 
from restoring order in Ireland by the only means by which 
order can be restored in a thoroughly disorganized society, 
military force? We certainly should not allow the technical 
construction of any constitution to override the only purpose 
for which constitutions exist at all. 





CZESAR’S LAST TOY. 


HE history of the Grand Exhibition which is to be opened 

in Paris three weeks hence, promises to be a perfect 
illustration in little of the Imperial régime. Napoleon, like 
other Ceesars, is compelled every now and then to content and 
amuse his capital, to furnish the panem et circenses for which 
the Romans longed, and he obeys, of course, the necessities of 
his position. A direct gift, a daily dole, the Parisians would 
regard as alms and resent as insulting, even if it were furnished 
as part of the tribute from a conquered territory, but by sum- 
moning the world to Paris, “bread” can be found for the 
capital in a perfectly honourable way. One million visitors 
must spend five pounds a head, and five million sterling is a large 
donation. If the “ games” are only grand enough the world 
will bring the bread, and the game which best suits modem 
civilization,—the Arena, unfortunately for Imperialism, being 
forbidden,—is an immense show of all that art, science, and 
industry has accomplished within the decade. Shopkeepers 
ruin each other instead of letting out each other's bowels. 
Accordingly, it is resolved to hold a Universal Exhibi- 
tion, and, of course, the real exhibitor being Czsar, the 
show must exceed in grandeur any — one with which 
it might be compared, and being a Bonaparte, grandeur must 
be interpreted to mean bigness. Accordingly, orders are 
issued for the erection of a show-room bigger than any the 
world has ever seen, and all manner of designs are submitted 
to the Emperor. He, being Emperor, is of course final 
architect, builder, and arbiter of taste within his own domin- 
ions, settling everything by his individual fiat, from the tone 
of the reparations of Notre Dame to the proper colour for 
a dancing girl’s fleshings, and his taste, as it happens, is 
struck with a mathematical idea. M. Le Play conceives 
that if the nations exhibiting are divided by radiating 
lines, and the things exhibited by circular lines, the prac 
tice of exhibiting will be perfected, will, as the Abbé Sieyes 
said of polities, be reduced to a science. Anybody walking 
down one of the radiating paths will see, say china of all na 
tions, while if he walks along a circular one he will see all the 
china of one particular nation. The Emperor, unchecked by 
any other opinion than his own, fayours this plan, and orders 
it to be carried out. There is, of course, no delay such as would 
occur in a free country, no imbecile attention to popular and 
stupid cries, no difficulty about Parliamentary sanction for out- 
lays, no interference with the architect or the designs, or the 
contracts, and the building rises fast, a colossal gasometer, ugly 
beyond belief or endurance, full of mean sections like the paths 
in the Pantheon or Soho Bazaar, divided from one another by 
wooden partitions, painted with one coat of dull cheap colour, 
to be covered by cheap drapery. The building covers a space of 
35 acres, is so vast that merely to traverse it will be a toil, yet 
it does not contain a decent hall large enough for a ceremonial, 
will hold the treasures of kingdoms, yet is so unprotected 
against fire that no office will insure it, and owners of prices 
less objects peremptorily refuse to expose their favourites to 





. . ’ 
so dangerous a liability. An Emperor, even if he is “ prescient, 
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ee . . ” ° . . “Lege 
and “calm,” and “meditative,” cannot foresee everything, is he up there? He )uilt the Exhibition. 


He summoned 


and in this case Napoleon forgot that wooden parti- the world, and he must provide against all the consequences 


ti 
facility of flame. ; 
cussion been allowed to enter the private cabinet somebody 
would perhaps have noted that point, though we admit the 


wonderful stupidity of Parliaments ; but a single man always 


ons would burn, with a certain readiness or even eager | of his own acts, empty bellies included. The Emperor is like 
Had the bothering breath of free dis- | the magician drowned by the buckets of water he had ordered 


his familiar to bring. The employes say they must have more 
money or they will starve, and have sent in an official petition, 
very odd, we are told, to read. The soldiers say they will have 


ts something, and usually something small, but all-im- | more money, or the holiday will be to them a fast instead of a 


oa He is a very good General who, extemporizing an 
army, remembers, as it ig said Sherman did, that a month’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


feast—and they have got it. The masons want more wages, the 
printers want more wages, the whole tribe of labourers, i.¢., of 


a4 would consume a good many braces, and that a soldier | men who assist the skilled artizans, and who get nothing but toil 


without them has a certain sense of uneasiness about his 
trousers. Then Ceesarism must in our days, as in the old, enrich 
its immediate supporters, and as the Cesar of to-day cannot 
ive away estates very frequently, or slaves, or monopolies, 
or foreign provinces, he gives contracts. They do to enrich 
Je very nicely, and nobody quite understands them. The 
public has no power and cannot watch, or watching, only 
makes acid little epigrams. The Emperor, whose interest 
js cheapness, cannot attend to such details himself; the 
Chief Commissioner, M. Le Play, though personally, as we 
have reason to believe, quite honest, is in the same pre- 
dicament, and a hungry crowd of speculators, concessionaires, 
jobbers, Jew and Gentile leeches of all kinds, fasten on their prey. 
Only listen to the public row about each contract, and imagine 
what the private talk must be. Aided by the instinct of secrecy 
natural to a despotism, and the silence about disagreeable 
things which reigns around an Imperial throne, they gorge 
and gorge until at last they gorge to indigestion, and even the 
Cesar grows alarmed. He has to interfere, which is a bore, 
because he is both good-natured and indolent, but there is no 
help. The purse he draws from is not bottomless, except 
when a Parliament sounds it, and it is absolutely necessary 
to draw the rein, first by making remarks under one’s mous- 
tache which make the flesh of successful jobbers crawl— 
remarks distinctly connecting millionaires and the Bagnes— 
and then by a change of system. It was so necessary in 
Mexico, and the device adopted in Mexico is repeated in this 
affair; the expenses of the enterprise of which the glory 
all goes to the Empire are to be thrown off the Imperial 
shoulders. Mexico had to pay for the privilege of being 
regenerated, and the world shall pay for the privilege of 
swelling a Parisian holiday. In the Exhibition, as in every 
other department of its action, finance is the test of the 
Imperial régime, and the one before which it invariably fails. 
One may kill people ad misericordiam, but one may not in- 
crease the tax on beet, or leave a loan unprovided for. ‘ People” 
get annoyed at that. Like that regime itself, the Show is 
unmanageably great in scale, attempts too much, does too 
much, goes into things too minutely, costs thousands for mere 
ornament, hundreds of thousands for mere flooring. The 
Empire crushes its treasury by the vast numbers of the force 
of soldiers and gendarmerie on which it reposes, and the quan- 
tity of the boards on which the grand Show is to stand would 
have excited rebellion in the Corps Législatif, nearly caused a 
convulsion of mixed wrath and laughter in the British Par- 
ent. 

This difficulty surmounted, though amidst much suppressed 
heartburning,—one must accept an Emperor's invitation, even 
if he asks you to pay for dinner, but one thinks for a moment 
of Vespasian,—another arises. The “games” are forth- 
coming, but about the “bread?” Will there be enough? It 
is Paris which the Emperor desires to feed, and not only the 
Parisian innkeepers, shopkeepers, and purveyors, and Paris does 
not see that it is about to be fed. On the contrary, it half 
fancies it is about to be starved. The world has been invited to 
dinner, and the children will hardly find room, even at the side 
tables. Everything in Paris, from beer and oysters to lodging and 
seats in the baignoirs, has risen in price, in expectation of the 
influx of a population equal to that of the capital. Tenants 
are evicted by the score to make room for guests, and new 
landlords will not admit the ousted, except at prices on the 
“Exhibition scale,” which means just two prices, as mer- 
chants’ say, for one article. Every purveyor puts on some- 
thing, till the bakeries ask special watchfulness from the 
police, and the municipality, seriously alarmed, are proposing, 
indeed preparing, to open shops of their own, in order to break 
up & combination among the butchers. The Emperor, not 
being able to think of everything, had forgotten that the 
visitors impoverish those whom they do not feed, and is now, 
it is said, seriously alarmed at the discontent of three-fourths 
of the population of his city. St. Antoine declares, very 
naturally, that it is all his fault. He is Providence, or why 


out of work such as is required by the Show, insist that they 
will have more money or they will descend into the streets. 
One must live, and with bread nearly doubled by scarcity 
and everything else by the Gasometer, one does not live, and if 
death is inevitable,—well, a Parisian likes a bullet or charcoal 
better than inanition. What is an Earthly Providence to do? 
There is no stupid dilatory Parliament to abuse, no ill in- 
formed constituency to scold, no minister whose head can be 
conveniently thrown over the gate by a paragraph in the 
Moniteur. All must go on, and Paris must be fed, and the 
Emperor must ve Providence as well as seem to be, and as he 
cannot be, the reasonable probability that the Exhibition will 
in some way prove a failure must be admitted to be strong. 
The parallel between its history and that of the Empire may 
by possibility be continued, even to the end. 








BISHOPS FOR SHOW, AND BISIIOPS FOR USE. 


i the Deputation last week to Lord Derby to ask for more 
Bishops, the Archbishop of Canterbury used an expression 
which strikes us as implying a rather unhealthy and mischievous 
conception of what Bishops are really needed for. We do not for 
a moment object to the very self-evident observation of the Guar- 
dian, that if an Order of Bishops is to exist at all, it should be strong 
enough for the efficient performance of its episcopal duties. But 
there seems to be some confusion, especially among the Bishops 
themselves, as to what it is that a bishop is wanted for,—a 
bishop, that is, of course, as distinguished from parish priests or 
the intermediate orders of the Hierarchy. ‘The Archbishop told 
Lord Derby that ‘‘ a clergyman had written to him to s.y that the 
effect could scarcely be conceived of a Bishop going amongst the 
non-gentry classes in a fatherly spirit. His influence would be 
unbounded.” Perhaps so, but to what would this special bound- 
lessness of influence be due? Would it not be to the vague 
and groundless feeling of the ‘“non-gentry classes,” that 
there is something much more sacred about a bishop, and 
much more entitled to deference and obedience, than there 
is in an equally good parish priest? ‘The farmers’ wives into 
whose kitchens George III. used so often to peep with homely 
gossiping questions of his own, were no doubt much more 
honoured by the Royal visit than they would have been by a pass- 
ing call from the local squire, and were far more likely to obey 
the Royal advice than the squirearchical advice. But we should 
scarcely have entertained a proposal for the crowning of more 
Kings for that purpose. The good which a great man does in- 
cidentally when he stoops from his own peculiar duties to give an 
ordinary piece of advice which other men could give equally well, 
may no doubt be occasionally considerable. But it is clearly a 
consequence of the fact that such stooping is necessarily rare and 
occasional. If you were to make Kings, or Dukes, or Bishops, 
not for kingly, or ducal, or episcopal duties, but for the sake of 
the accidental influence which they may gain from their rank in 
discharging other duties not properly their own, you begin of 
course at once to diminish the specialty of that influence, and to 
make it cheap and common. If you make men showy without 
any better reason for their showy appearance than that it may 
give them an additional influence in ordinary life, the additional 
influence in ordinary life thus made cheap will soon begin to wane. 
Bishops made expressly to visit the ‘“ non-gentry classes in a 
fatherly spirit,’—which is the business of parish priests,—would 
soon cease to have much more influence than a parish priest, —influ- 
ence, indeed, to which a good parish priest without the unreal disguise 
of a bishop would be far better entitled. Even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury would scarcely maintain that the exceptional influence 
which a bishop, happening to discharge a parish priest's duties, 
may acquire, is a justly gained influence. There is not in reality 
any greater holiness in a good bishop than in a good curate, and 
those who think there is, are simply misled by the outward shows 
of things. If more Bishops are really wanted, it must be because 
the special episcopal duties are now inadequately provided for, 
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not because bishops have no sufficient leisure to do the work of 
curates and incumbents, and so win a little extra influence by 
virtue of the cloud of lawn in which they move. What the 
Archbishop’s correspondent was evidently wishing for was bishops 
for show,—bishops who should take “‘ the non-gentry classes” 
by storm, by the magnitude of their condescension in stepping from 
their natural sphere to visitamong them. But on the same ground, 
you might just as well swear Sunday-School teachers into the 
Privy Council, in order that the right honourable prefix to their 
names may gain them fresh attention and influence as teachers. 
If we want more Bishops at all, we want them for functions for 
which parish priests are useless; otherwise, it would be more 
reasonable, as well as more effective, to divide the parishes and 
leave the dioceses untouched. 

But what is the true use of a Bishop? A Peer of no mean 
influence or ability was heard to say the other day that his true 
use was to introduce a worldly feeling into the Church,—and by 
*¢ worldly” feeling, in the connection in which it was then used, 
was meant not mere knowledge of the world such as both clergy- 
men and laymen ought to have equally, but worldly ambitions, a 
preference of success to perfect intellectual sincerity, a worldly 
caution which would rather leave a noble and generous action un- 
done than injure the chance of promotion, a worldly timidity which 
would rather throw the received ideas into conventional phrases 
than run the risk of startling conservative feeling in order to bring 
spiritual truths home to men’s hearts. Now, we hold this view 
that the use of a Bishop is to leaven the Church with the world- 
liness of vulgar men to be utterly detestable, though you may 
often hear it from carelessly able men. ‘The truth, of course, is 
that the Church needs no such leavening at all, even if it were not 
bad in itself. Clergymen are men, and almost all men are alike in 
having a great deal too much respect for their own interests, and 
® great deal too little for the interests of truth and righteousness, 
for the truth of God. If the Church cannot displace a little of 
this worldliness and squeeze in a little pure devotion to truth and 
God unmixed with selfish ends, the Church fails of its sole end. 
And no doubt it does to a great extent fail of its end,—not because 
Bishops are not worldly enough, but because they are much too 
worldly. 

But though, if Bishops were only in request as a means of 
diffusing a certain worldly spirit through the Church, the 
demand for that of which the supply is already excessive 
would seem to be morbid,—there is thus much meaning in it, 
that the most needful, and universally needful, qualification of a 
bishop is something of statesmanship, which implies a good clear 
knowledge of the world and of the relative force of ordinary human 
motives. A bishop who cannot administer is a mistake. He ought 
to know the special wants of different places, and the special men 
who would best supply those wants. Merely as patrons of so many 
livings, as almost all the Bishops are, they have room for the impar- 
tial exercise of very high gifts, which may produce the greatest pos- 
sible effect for good on their dioceses. It is from them also that the 
impulse to new undertakings for the intellectual, moral, and spiri- 
tual improvement of their dioceses ought to come,—undertakings 
which if they have the stamp of imprudence, or folly, or even mis- 
calculation upon them, would be sure to fail and to prejudice the 
Church in future, and for which therefore very considerable 
administrative judgment is needed. Unless a bishop has some of the 
higher faculties of organization, of the powers for judging of men and 
of the adaptation of his machinery to the ends he has in view, and 
also for judging what ends it will be most possible and of most 
importance to keep steadily in view, he is not properly fitted for 
a bishop, though he may be a clergymen of the highest worth. 
The bishop, too, should be something of an ecclesiastical statesman, 
able to judge of the general obstructions in the way of the Church, 
to speak with some authority in the House of Lords on all subjects 
on which the agencies of the State and of the Church converge, as 
in the case of the dwellings of the poor and education ; and should 
be able to judge such questions as that of the Irish Church from 
points of view higher than that of mere missionary or Bible 
societies, A bishop must be a sagacious and ought to be a very 
wide-minded and vigorous politician, as well as a strong adminis- 
trator, if he is to be a good bishop. 

And these qualities grafted on the qualities of a pious parish 
clergyman, would no doubt in most cases be quite adequate quali- 
fications for the Episcopate. But in a few at least of the bishops 
a still higher and rarer quality is required,—high moral courage in 
connection with the power of intellectually guiding the clergy 
through the theological problems and critical mazes of the day. It 
is now more than a century since a man of any real eminence as a 
theologian has been on the Bench of English Bishops. Archbishop 





Whately, clever as he was, is no exception. No caswl an 
his theological treatises twenty years hence, nor will a 
deserve to be read. Since Bishop Butler’s time no first-nae, 
thinker, or even literary critic of the medium of Revelation hag 
risen to the Bench. At the present day originality is a sure nae to 
the Episcopal Bench. Newman, and Jowett, and Maurice, who 
have really and profoundly influenced the theology of their day 
were or are for that very reason shut off from all chance of pro. 
motion ;—and that Dr. Stanley has reached as far as a Deanery ig 
even a ground of special wonder and satisfaction. On the Bench 
itself only the Bishop of St. David's has the general power and 
breadth of mind to direct the thought of his day, and with him pure 
theology is evidently not a passion, nor is it the field in which his 
originality shows itself most naturally. If there be a real case for 
more Bishops at all, there is much more for an addition to the 
intellectual force of the Bench,—to the number of those who might 
aid in unravelling for their clergy the speculative and critical diff. 
culties of their time,—than for any mere addition to the adminis. 
trative force of the Bench. A great deal is said about the need of 
bishops for the rite of Confirmation. It is a great pity that bishops 
should be indispensable for Confirmation at all. Only the very High 
Church party, we suppose, believe that the Bishop's hand laid op 
the head of the candidates communicates anything whatever which 
a priest’s or deacon’s hand would not equally communicate ; and 
though some ceremony of the kind at the age at which children arg 
attaining the consciousness of responsibility and real individual faith 
is most appropriate and significant, there would be generally much 
more appropriateness and significance if it were conducted by 
those to whom the applicants are personally known, and who haye 
some knowledge of their actual wants, than by the bishop, who 
has usually to confirm large numbers in mere dumb show. Of 
course, at present this would be contrary to Ecclesiastical Law, 
but there are many ecclesiastical laws in the Church which need 
modification or repeal. If more Bishops are really wanted for the 
effective administration of the Church, let us have them ; but let 
us not have them either to produce an effect among the ‘ non- 
gentry classes” by doing showily what parish priests ought to do 
simply, or merely to take part in a ceremonial which would have 
just as much, if not more meaning, if it were generally conducted 
by the ordinary clergy. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


- pppeorece os was made a fortnight since in our columns, in 
LA a notice of Mr. Spedding’s attack upon the Publishing trade, 
that it was customary for publishers, when making up accounts 
upon half-profits, to pay one sum for advertisements and charge 
another. ‘Thereupon Mr. Bentley, apparently under some impres- 
sion that the charge was aimed at him, which it was not in any 
way, wrote to us to deny the imputation as far as his firm 
was concerned. Possibly he is. in the right, and always charges 
his authors the exact figures he pays, —how he finds them out we 
cannot imagine,—only if he does, we should like to know very 
much for whose benefit his great business is carried on? Is it for 
that of authors? This quarrel between Authors and Publishers 
which Mr. Spedding has recently revived, has lasted about two 
hundred years, and the statement in our columns and Mr. 
Sentley’s rejoinder illustrate excellently the difficulty in the way 
of an adjustment. The system complained of and defended isin 
reality neither blameworthy nor defensible, becoming either only 
in the proportion in which the two parties to the contract under- 
stand one another. As a rule, each interprets it by a code of his 
own. The publisher asks the author to consider himself the 
obliged person, and put up with accounts of the accuracy of 
which no proof whatever recognizable by business men is ever 
given or offered. ‘The author, on the other hand, asks the pub- 
lisher to consider himself the obliged person, to accept risks which 
nobody in his senses would take, and to put up with profits 
which are less than he could make by his money if he were 
asleep all the while. Of course the publisher, having capital, refuses 
absurd terms; and of course the author, not having capital, endures 
and abuses terms he considers absurd, All this while a grail 
more frankness and common sense on both sides would, we 
believe, remove the difficulty, the ‘ hilf-profits system ” being 
neither a fraud nor an absolutely perfect arrangement, but 4 com- 
promise attained under very singular and, as far as we know, quite 
unique conditions, a compromise which it is as absurd to denounce 
as fraudulent as to defend as satisfactory. 

The dilemma is this. It is expedient, in the general interests of 
civilization and intellectual progress, that a man having written 4 
book which an experienced judge decides to have something of 
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it, should be able even though poor to print that book 
and give it a fair chance of circulation. It is expedient also that 
the circulation should be managed by persons having more or less 
knowledge of that sort of distribution, that the author should not 
be compelled to stock an edition in his house while he hawks his 
wares round himself or opens a shop to sell them. We do not 
think any reasonable person will deny either of those two 
propositions. Authors when they begin are usually poor— 
if they are not there is no trouble, for any publisher will 
int any decent book or pamphlet under a guarantee—and the 
suggestion that printers should also publish is simply imbecile. 
Let them, and then we have a new race of publishers, but where 
is the author's gain? They after a time will chorge just as much, 
and not be half as experienced. The old idea, on the other hand, 
ofa joint-stock company of authors never works, Shareholders’ 
books cannot be refused, successful men like competition for their 
works, and the ultimate result, as Sir Bulwer Lytton once pointed 
out and as Balzac experienced, is to leave the company a roaring 
trade in all manner of unsaleable publications. Furthermore, as 
the third expediency, it is expedient that the publisher should 
make just as much out of his capital and energy as he would if 
embarked in any other trade, or we shall have no respectable pub- 
lishers. How much is that ? Here we believe is the root mis- 
take of that portion of the British public which is not engaged 
in business, and more especially that portion of it which is neither 
engaged in business nor understands its principles. They will 
have it, if not in argument, then in their underlying thought, that 
men are to risk their capital in a business dependent mainly on 
brain, and therefore worth very few years’ purchase, at something 
like a profit of eight or ten per cent., or to be benefactors of 
literature and trade without any certainty of profit at all. Any 
calculation of the kind is simple nonsense. ‘The publisher who 
did not look to profit would be simply a patron of a bad kind, 
like the earliest booksellers; and as to rate, men can get 10 
per cent. while they are asleep at half or a third the risk in- 
volved in any business whatever, and will not spend energy, 
risk bad debts, run for years the chance of the Gazette, and 
exert themselves as professionals do, without three or four 
times as much. A Jew tailor asks 3 per cent. and turns his money 
over every month. An ordinarily respectable publisher who can 
venture on a risk, who dare buy a book that may not sell, 
who can wait twelve months for his money, and who pays to the 
day, would be stupid if he looked for less than 30 per cent., and 
would then be worse off than an ordinary chemist or ironmonger 
with the same capital. The total problem, therefore, is this: to 
find a form of partnership under which Brown shall supply none 
of the money and take none of the risk, but find half of the 
stock-in-trade, while Jones shall supply all the money, take all 
the risk, and supply the other half. It is not so easy as it looks, 
and we cannot but think authors abuse publishers for greed just 
as unfairly as publishers abuse authors for vanity and self- 
seeking. It is a business agreement which has to be sought, 
and the difficulty will be best perceived by running over the 
alternatives, The author can publish for himself. Very good ; 
and if he can, why does he not do it? Nobody stops him. 
There are printers ravening for work, paper-makers for orders, 
libraries for books in demand. ‘The author, nevertheless, feels 
that evenif he could pay the printer, binder, and the rest of them, 
he would rather have somebody who knew how to do it, who 
understood about pica, and brevier, and “ medium,” and how to 
advertise, and where to find agents—a little point on which 
he would get instruction by experience which he decidedly 
would not approve—and to get through all business de- 
tails. Consequently, he applies to a “ publisher,” 7. ¢., a man 
who knows those things, and something else which we shall talk 
of presently, and if he can pay his charges, well and good. It is 


some kind in 





4 mere affair of buying any other business assistance. So it is 
also if the author's name is so well established that it of itself 
secures the publisher’s charge; that also is an affair of gro- | 
ceries. A great poet, or a popular novelist, or one of those | 


s | 
rare men whose grave books are certain to sell, suggests | 


say, a hundred books, but we defy the ablest publisher in London, 
or the ablest critic either, to form, except in very rare cases, 
anything like a just estimate of the sale of a book by an 
unknown man. How on earth was old John Murray to 
tell that a cookery book would be among his most valuable 
copyrights? We have heard—we do not vouch for it, but 
it is true of many similar cases—that the first edition printed in 
England of the most successful book of our time, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, was 500 copies, and that was thought speculation. Miss 
Bronté’s first novel was handed to four publishers, and was, as is 
recorded in her life, published at last almost by an accident. 
Editors are just as bad. Ten Thousand a Year went in vain to 
some of the cleverest men in England, and Vanity Fair was, we 
believe, hawked from magazine to magazine without effect. Of 
course there are exceptions. Anybody with the faintest know- 
ledge of English ways would know that Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
New America would sell, not only because it was good, but because 
it would “ take,” but as to the saleability of the majority of books 
which reach the Spectator Office, we declare, with twenty 
years’ experience, we could not form a guess. The pub- 
lisher makes the best guess he can, and the conclusion he 
usually comes to is this. He cannot give money for the book, 
but he can publish the book gratis, to sink or swim among 
fifty other books, on the “ half-profit system,” that is, in plain 
words, by applying the principle of insurance, by making the 
books which swim bear the loss of those which sink. To say they 
do not bear it is pure nonsense, is in fact to assert that the pub- 
lisher is keeping up a tiresome business for his health’s sake, or 
for the amusement it affords. 

They do bear it, partly out of the profits made out of the books 
which swim, but partly also out of a trade system, perfectly fair 
if only it were understood equally by both parties, under which 
the publisher makes up his accounts at publisher’s prices. Any- 
thing he can get below that is his profit, and very fairly too, if only 
the other side were individually told of it. Mr. Bentley says, for 
instance, he always charges the exact price for each advertisement. 
We do not doubt he does, but the exact price, say in the Athenwum, 
for one advertisement of ten lines is not the exact price for an adver- 
tisement covering a page. To whom does the difference belong ? 
We defy the most acute moralist to say, and certainly the man of 
business would reply, to the man whose other business enables him to 
get the lower rate. Brown, walking himself into our office, pays, say, 
acrownaline, Brown, sending through Mr. Bentley, with a host 
of other Browns pays, say, four shillings aline. ‘The shilling is pro- 
duced by the magnitude of Mr. Bentley's business, and if it belongs 
to anybody it belongs to him; and if, as he intimates, he does not 
charge it, he, as a business man, cheats himself of the legitimate 
result of his own enterprise. Every account obeys the same princi- 
ple, and then the author complains, because he thinks that “ half- 
profits ” signifies half the gross receipts minus half the precise out- 
lay, that is, that Mr. Bentley is on the average of business to have 
nothing at all except a vague possibility of gain. ‘To make profit 
a business certainty he must win if every success pays the expenses 
of every failure, and that, and that only, is the chance upon which 
in such a riskful trade much capital will be invested. 

The system would be quite fair, as we said, if both parties to 
the contract interpreted it the same way; but this is not strictly 
the case, and, as far as we see, cannot be the case, unless 
authors will allow one big item to be put into the publisher's 
account of ‘‘So much per cent. for my capital, risk, time, and 
brains.” They will not, and after considering several alterna- 
tives, we believe the fairest would be Mr. Spedding’s, subject to 
one serious check. He wants a royalty to be paid to the author 
on each copy sold, ‘That is the fairest scheme conceivable in the 
case of a man whose books are sure to sell, but in the case of a 
man who fails it amounts to this. The publisher is not only to 
publish the author's work, but to pay him for the privilege of 
losing money by him. A book, for example, will pay, say, after 
the five-hundredth copy, and the royalty, book being expensive both 
to buyer and publisher, is 5s. Publisher sells 400 copies, and has 
the comfort of paying 100/. to author for the privilege of throwing 





certain terms to his publisher, or accepts certain terms, and! away about 100/. more. Would anybody in any trade or profes- 
makes the contract, or leaves the business incomplete, just | sion agree todo that? There must be a limit, below which nothing 
as he would on ‘Change in a bargain about so many bags’! shall be paid, and it will be the sale which will save actual loss, 
of sugar. The seller asks, the buyer offers, the best terms and that must vary with every book, and be fixed by the pub- 
according to the price of the day, and if the bargain is! lisher; and there is the half-profits jsystem over again, with 
kept there is no ill-will on either side. But the author usually | one single, but, in our judgment, all important difference. 
Wants something done without paying for it, without giving | Author and publisher would read ,the jagreement exactly alike. 
Security for payment, nay, without proffering any chance which |The author would need nothing but a statement of the num- 
anybody can estimate whether it will be paid for or not. A pub- | bers sold, the publisher would be at liberty to make any 
liaher, if he has brains, can strike an average as to the sale of, | bargain he liked without showing his accounts. Subject to our 
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rider, we believe the new scheme would be accepted readily, and 
then the author would find himself just where he is now—very 
well off if he succeeded, very badly off if he did not succeed, 
which is the general fate, so far as we know, of human beings 
without estates to fall back on. It.is a very hard lot, because 
the author has put capital, it may be of a very valuable kind, 
into his work—brain, research, time—but what then? Authors are 
not exempted, and cannot be exempted, from the ordinary laws of 
trade because they are authors. ‘Tennyson does not get cabbages 
a farthing cheaper because he wrote Locksley Hall, aud why should 
he get paper, type, or advertisements? If brain, research, time, 
and genius are not saleable they cannot be sold, and the fault is 
the world’s, not the publisher's. Did anybody ever meet or hear 
of a publisher who would not give cash, or a royalty, or anything 
else leaving a profit, for a book sure to sell a defined number of 
copies? We shall find such a man just when we find one willing 
to publish fifty books on speculation, without taking precautions 
to guard himself against the Bankruptcy Court. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XX.—HAmpsHire AND THE Iste OF WiGutT.—(CoNTINUED.) 


NE of the oldest townsin the Province which we are considering 
O is that which appears first under the names of ‘TWEON-FA, 
Tweon-ea-team—Thiveham and ‘I'wyneham—from the island or 
peninsula formed by the two streams Avon and Stour, which unite 
a short distance below the town, and then, spreading to the south- 
east, fall into the sea. A great Augustinian priory, however, being 
founded here before the Conquest, the place took its name from it, 
and was called Curistcuurcu-TwYNEHAM, and then Curist- 
CHURCH simply. ‘Ihe position of the place relatively to the two 
streams and the bay into which they fall secured it a position of some 
importance in Saxon times, and in Domesday Book it is mentioned 
asa Royal manor and a burgh, and reckoned to have 31 mes- 
suages, paying a yearly tax of sixteen pence. The Sazon Chronicle 
first alludes to it in the year 901, when Ethelwald, in his 
contest with his cousin, Edward the Elder, occupied both it and 
Wimborne. ‘The manor, belonging to the Crown, was granted by 
Henry I. to Richard de Redvers. In 1293 the Countess Isabella 
de Fortibus sold it to Edward I., with the royalties of the Isle of 
Wight. A lease was afterwards granted to the Montacutes and 
the Nevilles (Earls of Salisbury), and it thus became part of the 
property of the unfortunate Margaret, Countess of Salisbury 
(daughter of George, Duke of Clarence), beheaded by Henry 
VIII. in 1539. The fine old priory church is one of the most 
interesting and striking relics of the Middle Ages. Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, who had property here, wished to make the Avon 
navigable as far as Salisbury, and to make Christchurch Bay an 
anchorage for men-of-war. It is now an insignificant place, 
which, though it returns a member to Parliament, is only noted 
for its priory church and for its monopoly of the manufacture of 
fusee chains for clocks and watches. 

Ringwood, the principal town in this part of Hampshire, on the 
east side of the Avon, was of some importance at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, and of more value then than ‘Twyneham. Its 
manufacture is of woollen and cotton gloves, and it may be called 
the capital of the New Forest. ‘The agricultural centre of North- 
West Hampshire is a town, near the Roman road from Sorbio- 
dunum to Calleva, which, from its situation at a ford of the Ann 
(Anton) or And stream, was called And-Overa, and afterwards 
ANDOVER. It was a Royal manor and residence in the Saxon 
period, and it was the scene of more than one Witana-gemot. 
Here Ethelred in 994 entertained splendidly his unwelcome guest 
the Norse King, Olaf Tryggvason, whom, with Sweyn of Denmark, 
he was buying off. An lover was burnt in 1141, in the struggle 
between Matilda and Stephen, and here James II. gave the supper 
immediately after which Prince George of Denmark deserted him. 
Romsey, on the east bank of the swift limpid river Test, was once 
a place of much importance for its woollen manufactures and paper 
mills, which have both now disappeared. It remains, however, 
the central town of an agricultural district. It seems to have 
sprung up around a religious house, founded at the commence- 
ment of the tenth century by Edward the Elder; and here the 
Saxon wife of Henry I. was brought up and educated. Mary, 
daughter of King Stephen, Abbess of Romsey, broke her vows to 
marry a son of Theodore, Count of Flanders, and some of the later 
abbesses were called to account for misconduct by the Bishops of 
Winchester. The Abbey was very wealthy at the time of the 
Dissolution, and the Fleming family and the heirs of the late Lord 
Palmerston share most of its lands between them at present. The 


only relic of the Abbey is the old church purchased by the par 
ishioners at the Dissolution. Several Roman urns have been dy 

up at BasinGsTokE, and with the adjoining village of Old Basin, 

it is assigned by Mr. Kemble as the site of one of the Primitive 
Saxon ‘‘ marks,” or settlements,—‘‘ The Basingas.” It was once 
busy in the silk and woollen trade, it then decayed, but since the 
making of the South-Western Railway has again rapidly increased 
in population, We need hardly refer to the sieges of Basin 

IIouse or Basting House, as the Cavaliers triumphantly called it 
from its successful resistance to the Parliament in the Ciyi] War 
of Charles I.’s time. It was taken ultimately by Cromwell and 
dismantled, and is now only a picturesque fragment. We haya 
already alluded to CArisBRooxKE, in the Isle of Wight, which 
Newport, its harbour, on the River Medina, gradually supplanted, 

Passing from these relics of the old Saxon burghs, we may now 
glance at the social condition of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight 
as disclosed by Domesday Survey. ‘The tenants-in-chief of Ham 
shire (excluding the New Forest) were as many as 128, the 
under-tenants being only 174, a rather remarkable proportion, 
In the New Forest there were 17 tenants-in-chief, and 17 under. 
tenants; in the Isle of Wight 37 tenants-in-chief, and 45 under. 
tenants. The bordarii (cottagers) of Hampshire enumerated are 
3,466 ; the villani, about the same in number, 3,416; the slaves 
are 1,458. In the New Forest there appear 87 bordarii, 66 villani, 
and 22 slaves. In the Isle of Wight we find 441 bordarii, 360 
villani, and 232 slaves. The Province formed part of the great 
Earldom of Godwin and his son Harold, and members of that 
family naturally held considerable tracts of land there. The 
King, however, had also large possessions here, and some lang 
belonged to Archbishop Stigand ; some Royal and noble ladies; 
and Earl Odo or Erdes, to whom Godwin’s Earldom was given 
during his disgrace, was also a proprietor. 

The effect of the Norman Conquest on Hampshire has been a 
matter of keener dispute than in the case of any other part of Eng- 
land. Every one is familiar with the story of the creation of the 
New Forest by the Conqueror, and the devastation which accom- 
panied the afforestation, and how churches and villages were swept 
away in great numbers by the ruthless hand of the Royal sports- 
man. It is difficult to arrive at a positive conclusion as to the 
extent of the clearance of habitations, &c., thus made, but that it 
was considerable rests on the authority of William's own chaplain. 
An intelligent writer, indeed, in Murray’s Handbook for Hamp- 
shire (to whom we have been much indebted in these articles) sums 
up strongly against the alleged devastation, and no doubt there was 
some exaggeration in later times, arising from the cruelties attend- 
ing the execution of the savage Forest laws. Its not being specially 
mentioned as a grievance by the Saxon Chronicle (in this part of it 
contemporary) may arise from the fact that this case of afforestation 
did not attract special notice among numerous similar cases in other 
parts of the kingdom, until the violent death of a second of the Con- 
queror's sons in this forest, by rousing popular superstition, drew par- 
ticular attention to this example of the Conqueror’s gratification of 
his Royal will. ‘The Saxon Kings had made a Royal chase in there- 
maining portions of the old forest, but the Forest laws were then of 
a much milder character, aud it was the extension of the tract over 
which the severer code was extended, by afforesting additional 
manors or parts of manors, that roused national feeling, evep 
more than the means by which it was effected. It must not be 
supposed that the whole district was swept of inhabitants ; parts 
still continued in habitation and cultivation, but Domesday Book 
bears explicit testimony to a considerable amount of clearance 
having been made. Sir Henry. Ellis, in his Jntroduction to Domes- 
day Book, has put this beyond all question. ‘‘ Out of seventy- 
three allotments of territory mentioned in this part of the Survey 
of Hampshire, to churches only occur, one at Melleford, and the 
other at Brocestre, while in the rest of the county we find no 
fewer than 115.” ‘This might have resulted from the forest cha- 
racter of the district, but the writer first referred to admits that 
it appears from the Survey that 30 manors in the heart of the 
district ceased to be cultivated after the afforestation, and 
the names of parts of the forest still bear attestation t 
the former state of things. Thus, in one walk we have 
‘* Church Place,” and in another “ Church Moor,” and 
the spots called Castle Malwood, Peel Hill, Castle Hill, Lucas 
Castle, the Castle in Burley, Thomson's Castle, Roe Castle, and 
Queen’s Bower, ‘* by ridges and inequalities of surface, and by 
fragments of building materials which have been found within 
them upon digging, show strong marks of former foundations. 
At the Castle in Burley the foundations of a church or chapel 
are said to have been formerly visible.” From a table drawn up 





by Mr. Bingley, it appears that at least 140 hides had been af- 
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—— od between the time of Edward the Confessor and that of | ceased ” to be so ruled “in the reign of Henry VIL., after which 
bs Par- og —nearly 17,000 acres. ‘The greater part of the ad-| the government was carried on by ‘ Captains’ or ‘ Governors.’ 
. dug as pal made seem to have been on the borders of the {Henry VI. created Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, ‘ King 
be ancient forest mentioned by several writers under the name of | of Wight,’ and placed a crown on the Earl’s head with his own 
ms re Ytene, and in the making of them there can be little doubt | hands, but it was held that the ceremony conferred no regal 
ite . of the destruction of numerous habitable places. The latter power, since the King had no power to transfer any part of his 
met is evident, from the names of many of those terminating in ham sovereignty.” The subsequent history of the island must be very 
Basin and ton or fune, as Truham, Greteham, Adelingham, Wolnetune, briefly noticed. The French frequently attacked it, especially in 
lled 4 Bermintune, and others, all indicating former villages or hamlets.” the reign of Edward III. In 1340 they were repulsed by Sir 
il Wer Besides this, “ 215 hides, 4 vigates, 4 acres of land, producing in the Theobald Russell, of Yaveland, possibly an ancestor or collateral 
ll and reign of Edward the Confessor 3631. 19s. 10d., appear to have been relation of the House of Russell. In 1377 the French destroyed 
e have reduced by the Conqueror to 76 hides, 1 vigate, 26 acres, yielding | the towns of Newport, Frenchville (now Newtown), and 
which only 1292.” “The Venatores in the Survey are numerous, and they Yarmouth ; but after an unsuccessful attack on Carisbrooke 
anted appear frequently among the officers of the great Barons. William | Castle levied a contribution of 1,000 marks on the island, and 
y tow the Huntsman is entered in Hampshire as holding several manors in abandoned it. Not to mention other attacks, in 1545, after an 
Wight the county in capite.” He also held lands there under the Abbey of indecisive engagement with the English fleet off Spithead, they 
lamp- st. Peter, Winchester. Croch the Huntsman is also a tenant-in- | landed in the island, but were at length driven back to their ships 
Eduinus the Huntsman held two hides in | by Sir Richard Worsley, Captain of Wight. From this time the 


3, the chief in this county. 


Hampshire, which had been given him by King Edward the | island remained uninvaded, though often threatened. ‘The trans- 


a Confessor. actions in connection with Charles I. at Newport and Carisbrooke 
nder. Besides the King, the great proprietors after the Conquest | Castle are too well known to require more than a simple allusion. 
d are were the Bishop of Winchester, the Abbot and Church of Winches- The Earl of Portland, Captain of the Island, at the beginning of 
slaves ter, Alan, Earl of Brittany and Richmond, who married Constance, | the struggle had been removed, and the Earl of Pembroke substi- 
ani. daughter of the Conqueror, and commanded the rear of the army | tuted, but the Castle of Carisbrooke was left in the hands of 
a 360 at the battle of Hastings (his chief possessions were in the North Colonel Brett. The Mayor of Newport, however, by the authority 

Riding of Yorkshire, constituting Richmondshire) ; Roger de| of the Parliament attacked the castle, and compelled it to sur- 


t ‘Sit . 
~ Montgomery, Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, who led the render. ‘The confinement of the King in Carisbrooke Castle and 


= centre of the King’s army at Hastings; Hugo de Porth, whose | the “Treaty of Newport,” which brought on Colonel Pride’s Purge, 
lang ions were very extensive (a Hubert de Porth had also lands in | are the remaining incidents of interest connected with the island's 
dies Basingstoke Hundred) ; Robert Fitz-Gerald, Radulph (or Ralph) de | history. ‘Till 1841 the Governor had a salary of 1,300/. a year ; 
: it then, on the death of the Earl of Malmesbury, became simply an 


: Mortemer, William Fitz-Malduith, Bernard Paucevolt, Gilbert de 
Breteuil, Hugh Fitz-Balder, Henry the ‘Treasurer, &c. In the Isle 
of Wight, besides the King, the principal proprietors were William 


honorary office, and is now held by Viscount Eversley, the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 








“a Fitz-Stur and Gozelin (Joceline) Fitz-Azor. Rap are a few — 

t Saxon or ‘‘ Jute” names of proprietors in the Survey of Hamp- mee apa 

be shire, and in the Isle of Wight Survey we have an interesting . PRIZE GENTLEMEN. 

rept list of lands held by ‘“ Thanes of the King,” in which occur the [From our SrectaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

rts- names of Godric, Alsi, Alric, Ulnod, Herbrand, Edric, Ulward, New York, January 18, 1867. 

the Hunfrid, Edwi, Soartin, Tovi, Aluric, Gerin, Ulsi, Elnod, and | ENGLAN»p has prize poets, prize essayists, prize oxen, prize sheep, 

t it Bolle, the relics of the old Saxo-Gothic aristocracy of the island. | and prize pigs. ‘The genius of our great showman, Mr. Barnum, 

iin. Winchester and Hampshire generally fell with little resistance | has provided ‘“‘ America” with prize dogs and prize babies; and 

np~ into the hands of the Norman conquerors. If, as we have | now it appears that to the benevolence and generosity of one of 

ms. already seen reason to believe, there was a common Gothic and] our wealthy men, Mr. Leonard Jerome, whose recent establish- 

a3 “Saxon” element in both—the chief barons of the invading | ment of a race-course I have noticed, we are now indebted for 
another curiosity—the prize gentleman. In mentioning the 


\d- army being derived from the Cotentin and the neighbouring dis- 


tricts of Normandy and Brittany, and a “Saxon” colony, as we | generosity of the donor of the prize for gentlemanliness, I do not 
y y y g y p g 


know, existing down to a late period with a distinct language at | use the word in the superfluous sense of open-handedness, to which 
Bayeux—the change here created by the Conquest may have been | it is too commonly degraded, but in the truer as well as higher 
less than in some other parts of the island. The Province suffered | and better sense of that large kindliness and nobility of nature 
much, no doubt, from the subsequent tyranny of the Norman King | which was once regarded as pertaining to the generosi. Mr. 
and nobles, but this was probably rather a social than a race | Jerome’s purpose is really that of a generous soul. He has given 
of oppression. The Isle of Wight had been peculiarly exposed to the | to Princeton College, of which he was a scholar, 5,000 dollars, 
invasions of the Northmen, who had made it one of their ‘‘sta- | the interest of which is to be annually expended “ in the purchase 
of tions” or wintering places, descending thence at their pleasure on | of a medal, to be awarded to the graduating senior who shall 
Or the mainland of England. Ethelred the Unready took refuge | be declared by a vote of his class-mates to be the first gentle- 
al here from them in 1013. ‘Their last plundering expedition reseed man of his class.” In the letter which accompanied the 
D was in 1048. Here Harold and Leofwine met their father, Earl | gift, Mr. Jerome acknowledges the ‘ novelty” of his founda- 
e Godwin, when he returned with irresistible strength from the Con- | tion, but tells the President of the College that the cause of it is 
Ss tinent in 1052. 'Tostig, another of his sons, made a descent on the | the memory of a remark which he once made to Mr. Jerome's class, 
k 

e 





island in 1066. During the Norman invasion William Fitz-Osborne, | * Young gentlemen, with all your getting, I advise you to get a 


Earl of Hereford, and a kinsman of King William, “ subdued the } little manners.” What the President recommended, Mr. Jerome 


island ‘for his own use and profit,’ and became the first Norman | regards as ‘the most pressing necessity of Young America.” 
. ‘Lord of Wight,’ which almost copied the fortunes of the | ‘* We have plenty of science,” he thinks, ‘and are pretty well up, 
Isle of Man. Fitz-Osborne founded the Priory of Carisbrooke, | considering our years, in art, but our manners are rather rough.” 
. and bestowed it (with many churches in the island) on the | Now, as the writer adds that he regards the character of a gentle- 
, Benedictine Abbey of Lire, in Normandy, which had been itself | man as within the capacity of all, it requiring, as he well says, no 
established by him; and according to the Carisbrooke chartu- | extraordinary intellect, and being founded on a due regard for the 
lary, his sway was more absolute than that of the “ alien | feelings of others, this criticism of our manners by one of ourselves 
King” himself over the rest of England. After the trea-| must, to those who do not know how to apply it, seem very severe. 
son of his son, Earl Roger, however, the island was escheated | The criticism is true, and it is not true. If Mr. Jerome means 
to the Crown, ‘and the ‘ Regalities’ granted by Henry | that there are men in this country who get an academic education, 
I. to Richard de Redvers (De Reparius), Earl of Devon, | and more or less money beside, but who do not with all their 
Earl Roger's brother-in-law, the benefactor of Christchurch | getting get good manners, and whose money serves only to 
Priory,” on the mainland. ‘This family ‘‘ continued to exercise | gild their coarseness, he is quite right. If he means that there 
feudal power in the island till 1293, when the Countess Isabella | are multitudes of others who get the money without the 
de Fortibus, on her death-bed, sold the Isle of Wight, with all} education, other than to read, write, and cypher, and who, 
her rights therein, to Edward I. The title of ‘Lord of the Island’| although they are good-natured and intelligent folk, with, 
was reserved for themselves by Edward I. and his two successors, | most notably, a due regard for the feelings of others, are yet 
who governed it by ‘Custodes’ or ‘Wardens.’ It was, how-| uncultured, socially as intellectually, and entirely without the 
ever, again granted to a subject in the time of Richard IL., in the| manner and the manners of polished society, he is also right. 
person of William Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, and only finally | And to the existence of both these classes, the latter of which is 
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a very large one, he doubtless does refer. ‘Their sons and 
daughters form the salient juvenile class which so attracts the 
attention of British travellers in this country, and which has been 
dubbed “Young America.” Imagine a million British artizans, 
operatives, and farm labourers brought up with the notion that 
they are ‘‘as good as anybody,” educated just enough to read 
newspapers and keep accounts, and let loose at eighteen or twenty 
years of age upon a career which in ten or fifteen years would 
bring most of them to what would be in England a handsome 
competency for a professional man, and a large proportion of them 
to positive wealth, and you can form some idea of the social 
aspect of the classes in question. But if Mr. Jerome meant that 
the manners of people in this country are rough when compared 
with those of people in other countries who have had corresponding 
social advantages to theirs, he is most egregiously wrong. I say 
this, too, waiving all allowance that might be made on account of 
the lack of the influence of an aristocracy and a Court in this 
country, That lack I regard as rather in our favour. It is you 
that are weighted, not we. In proportion to our numbers we 
ought to have more true gentlemen than you have; and if we 
have not, it is to ourshame. The British reader of our news- 
papers for the last few days might be led by the utterance of 
this opinion on the influence of Republicanism upon society to 
point to the record of the transactions in the Common Councils of 
New York and of Philadelphia. In the former, last week, a 
Councilman called the President a swindler and a perjurer, and 
threw an inkstand at his head ; and the President drew a pistol 
in return. In the latter, yesterday, one member called another a 
blackguard. A rough-and-tumble fight ensued ; outsiders broke 
into the chamber and took sides; there was a general shindy, 
which was suddenly stopped by the turning off of the gas. 
But such a reflection would be unfortunate for our British 
friend. For these are not the manners of ‘‘ Americans,” unless 
you so call all persons who happen to live in ‘+ America.” 
The men who thus behaved are either Irish born aud bred, or they 
were placed in their present positions by such men. And although 
they were probably more expensively dressed than many a Peer, 
and go home to big houses furnished with rich carpets, rosewood, 
and ormolu, they could not get into a passably respectable and 
well bred Yankee’s house except on business. In their inkstand- 
throwing and pistol-drawing, they are following, with the timid 
and hesitating steps of imitators, the example of their masters, 
the late slaveholding planters. When, just now, I said ‘ we,” I 
spoke as a Yankee, not for all that rabble of people, which in the 
last twenty-five years has been let loose upon us from Europe ; 
not for the mass of the men who have grown up under the 
influence of that coarse caricature of aristocracy which is 
the product of negro slavery and imperfect civilization in a 
republic; but for those who represent the simple-mannered 
folk who, during two centuries, built up society in the 
Northern States, to all intents and purposes under republican, 
but not democratic institutions, and free from extrancous influence 
even in the form of emigration. In judging of the effect of our 
political and social organization upon manners, it seems plain that 
the manners should be observed among those who were born of 
and brought up among those, who themselves were moulded by 
the informing forces of American society, Any man in the world 
may in five years become an ‘* American citizen,” and his son may 
be born to the privileges of American citizenship; but no man 
whose father was not born and bred here, as well as himself, can 
be properly regarded as an ‘* American” in any other sense. ‘To 
any other the traditional family and social influences which form 
a distinctive national type will be lacking. ‘The flavour of nation- 
ality is like the flavour of wine which comes from a grape that has 
been assimilated to the soil; you cannot make it as you do that of 
punch, by the mechanical mixture of foreign ingredients. An 
ignorance or a forgetfulness of these truths, or, it would seem, a per- 
sistent ignoring of them, is at the bottom of most of the misjudg- 
inents of society here by British travellers. ‘The last and most super- 
ficial of these, Mr. Sala (whose book, by the bye, has not been re- 
printed here, and has hardly been noticed, in spite of his announce- 
ment in his preface that ‘* these volumes will be reproduced in 
the North, and will have thousands more readers there than they 
will probably have in England”) puts this fundamental error into 
a compact form of words when he says, ‘* The civilization has 
been sudden, imported in a hurry, unpacked, duty paid, and 
carried away up town.” He regards fine houses, fine furniture, 
jewels, and pictures as civilization, and, other passages of his book 
show, as the sources and the signs of refinement. But by civili- 
zation and refinement we mean a condition of society which may 
exist, which does exist, and which has existed for generations, 


among people who live in the simplest and most frugal 

and every man of whom is dependent for his simple, frugal life 

upon his own exertions. Such civilization and refinement : 

we have here is not transplanted or grafted; it is a mer 
growth, normally developed from the seeds of it that wer 

in our forefathers. Whoever supposes that society at the 
North was founded by ignorant, coarse-mannered peasants 

whose descendants have only within the present genera, 

tion acquired some gentleness, not by culture, but by trayel 
and importation, makes the greatest mistake possible upon this 

subject. I cannot undertake its discussion now ; but I wil] say 

that the present generation, when compared with its predecessors 

shows a manifest deterioration in polish of manner as well ag in 
real social refinement, accompanying an increased desire for and 

ability to import what can be imported. We can of course only 
remember our fathers and grandfathers, but that memory tells 
us that, with all our fine clothes, and fine houses, and fine furniture 

we have lost a grace and dignity of manner, and the sweet perfume 
of an ever bloooming social kindliness, which the men had who 
wore shirt-frills and Hessian boots in their youth, and which they 
inherited from the men who went before them in breeches and 
cocked hats, and who did not spend one dollar upon their houses 
and their tables where we spend fifty. When Mr. Cobden was 
here on his last visit I heard him say, ‘‘ I don’t know what to 
make of all this complaint I hear among you about the deteriora. 
tion of your people. I find the advance in prosperity and in 
education very great since I was here before.” But the falling off 
was on points which would not strike a political economist like Mr, 
Cobden as of the first importance. And had he noticed it, he would 
probably have thought that, in the diffusion of material prosperity 
and of useful knowledge we had more than a compensation. Ag 
to the kind of refinement the decay of which we notice, the type 
of gentleman that has almost passed away, it is exactly that kind 
and that type the disappearance of which in the old home I see 
much mourned by fastidious British writers. For it must be 
remembered that the standard of refinement and good breeding is, 
in all essential particulars, exactly the same in both countries, 
We believe, with the Frenchman, Count Warren, that “ the per- 
fect English gentleman is the Phoenix of the human species.” But 
we also believe, with the German, Dr. Lieber, the author of Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government, who has written an admirable essay 
upon The Character of the Gentleman, that, although that charac- 
ter is ‘a type peculiarly Anglican,” it is not the product of 
British soil or British institutions, but that ‘it belongs to the 
English race.” Upon this subject Goldwin Smith has, in his 
address on ‘*'The Civil War in America,” a remark which 
is very much to my present purpose. At the close of a 
passage which is an expansion of his singular assertion that 
wherever he went in America, among friends or strangers, he 
found himself among a kind and essentially courteous people,— 
which I think is evidence of some kindness and courtesy on his 
part,—he says, ‘I have been told that among the rural democracy 
of New England you may see the rudiments of finer manuers than 
aristocracy ever produced.” He declares himsclf not prepared to 
say that this statement was untrue; and adds, ‘If my credulity 
is thought absurd, I must appeal from those travellers who have 
lived in American hotels and steamboats to those, much fewer, I 
suspect, in number, who have lived in American homes.” ‘That 
last sentence is the most sensible one upon this country that I ever 
saw from a British pen. It was not I who tried Goldwin Smith’s 
credulity in the way to which he thus refers, but I will now tax 
not only tie credulity but the forbearance of my readers by saying 
that the Oxford Professor, in this respect, has only told the 
truth. Aside from the fact that there are more Englishiaen than 
Yankees in New York—I really mean more men who were 
born and bred in the Old England than in the New—it 
has been my fortune, my good fortune, I heartily say, to 
know and to meet many English travellers in this country 
and in Canada, of the cultivated classes, not a few of 
whom were of rank, and even of the highest rank, and 
of acknowledged social distinction in their rauk; and yet I 
will risk the ridicule of my readers by saying that the best bred 
people, men and women, the most truly courteous, and save for its 
implication of artificiality, I would say courtly gentlemen that I 
have ever seen were in New England villages—men who had, 
some of them, and whose fathers had had, but a few hundreds of 
dollars a year to live upon. It is in no boastful spirit that I write 
this. Foras I remarked before, it ought to"be so. In this matter 
we have the advantage. An Englishman, Goldwin Smith again, 
tells you where the advantage lies. Le says, ‘* Where there is 





a difference of social rank there may be condescension on one 
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side and homage on the other; but courtesy can exist only be- 
tween equals.” Now, the superiority to which I referred consisted 
in the union of refinement and dignity of manner with absolute 
simplici d unconsciousness. I doubt very much the possibility 
of bringing out this manner, or any approach to it, or modern modi- 
fication of it, by the offer of a prize. A prize for the first gentleman 
in his class seems likely to produce only prigs and paragons. 
Think, too, of the quizzing and the chaffing, among a lot of 
college boys, of a fellow suspected of being in training to be the 

. ntleman! No good, Mr. Jerome! your object is most 
Jaudable ; but the gentlemen whom we remember and whom we 
know were not made so by prizes, but by mingled blood and 
nurture. And as to the headlong, half formed, rough-manuered, 
but good-natured people that now throng through the country, you 
as well as others should remember that these are only rising rapidly 
from a yet lower condition ; and that ‘* Young America” has the 
misfortune, which other nations have avoided, of having the eyes 
of the whole world upon him in his days of hobbledehoydom. 

A YANKEE. 





NEMESIS. 

[* This Bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, and the Government along with it. 
We stand or fall with it,as has been declared by my noble friend Lord Russell. 
We stand with it now; we may fall with it a short time hence. If we do so fall, 
we, or others in our places, shall rise with it hereafter. I shall not attempt to mea- 
sure with precision the forces that are to be arrayed against us in the coming issue. 
Perhaps the great division of to-night is not to be the last, but only the first of 
a series of divisions. At some point of the contest you may possibly succeed. 
You may drive us from our seats. You may slay, you may bury, the measure that 
we have introduced. But we will write upon its gravestone for an epitaph this line, 


with certain confidence in its fulfilment :— 
‘ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.’ 


You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great social forces 
which move onwards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of these 
debates does not for a moment impede or disturb, those great social forces are 
against you; they work with us, they are marshalled in our support. And the 
banner which we now carry in the fight, though perhaps, at some moment of the 
struggle, it may droop over our sinking heads, yet will float again in the eye of 
Heaven, and will be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the Three 
Kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a not distant victory.”"— 
Mr. Gladstone's Speech on the Second Reading of Last Year's Reform Bill.) 
Nor vain the word ; the wheel has come full round ; 
And Time, the Avenger, makes his work complete ; 
Disordered, quailing, see thy foes retreat 
From each high fortress of their vantage-ground. 
They look for guidance, and no guide is found ; 
Divided counsels, terror, doubt, mistrust, 
The wisdom of the serpent eating dust, 
These fill each trumpet with uncertain sound. 
But thou, true Leader! patient, calm, and brave, 
Still keep’st in check the falsehood of extremes ; 
Thou wilt not rouse old discords from their grave 
To cloud the East where yet the day star gleams. 
Oh, let thy presence still be strong to save, 
And wake our Senate from bewildering dreams ! 
March 2, 1867. kK. H. P. 


CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION. 

[To tne Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I have not seen the curious entertainment by Mr. Ernst 
Schulz which has led to the interesting remarks on “ The Clothes 
of the Mind” in your current number, but taking your account 
of the effects produced to be faithful, it seems to me that their 
vera causa lies, not in the mind, which works through the features 
of Mr. Schulz, but in the minds worked upon, which in the free- 
dom of their own constructive power shape the materials offered 
to them to their own imaginings, and therefore “ sit loose to the 
mechanism of expression.” ‘The case is an illustration of that pro- 
duction of ‘being out of seeming,” ably discussed by the late 
Professor Grote in a remarkable paper published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for this month. 

Mr. Schulz’s own character I conevive to be truly indicated by 
the “sensible, observant, slightly humorous, otherwise not very 
remarkable face,” which you describe. Kndow such a mind with 
flexible facial muscles, and it has all that it requires for putting 
on the marked lines commonly associated with particular cha- 
racters. ‘These lines Mr. Schulz makes conspicuous by intensifying 
the light and shadows, and ‘on this hint’ the imagination of the 
Spectators immediately acts, building «/l the lines of his face into 
the types supposed to belong to the particular characters indicated. 
Let a Lavater criticize the performance, and probably he would 
tell us that nine-tenths of Mr. Schulz’s face was out of keeping 
with the rest; that Mr. Schulz’s own natural expression, which 
you observe that you could ‘trace clearly enough beneath the 
hew one, until the intense light of the lamps was cast upon it,’’ 


only one consistent with itself. But ordinary spectators are not 
Lavaters, and give free reins to their imaginations in interpreting 
human expression, from the want of sufficient knowledge of its 
subtle varieties to hold them in check. 

The secret of the whole effect is, I suspect, spoken in your own 
observations upon the apparent change of expression produced by 
slight changes of accessories in forms of countenance otherwise 
absolutely unaltered, namely, ‘how much our natural interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of certain lines and attitudes of the face 
depends ..... . on the context in which we find them, which 
is made [i.e., taken occasion of by our imagination] to suggest to 
us an interpretation of its own.” Mr. Schulz is no doubt very 
clever in conjuring with the signs of character, but the true 
magician is in ourselves. E. V. N. 
March 4, 1867. 


BOOKS. 
—_——_>—— 

MR. BAGEHOT ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.* 
Tuts is probably the ablest, the most amusing, and the most 
thoughtful, though in a certain sense also the most scornful book, 
that has ever been written on the English Constitution. Mr. 
Bagehot knows a great deal more about our Constitution than many 
of the men who actually work it, and believes in it not less perhaps, 
but for reasons which nine out of ten of those men would think 
reasons not for belief, but for disbelief. For our own parts, while 
we have learnt much from this book, and believe it to be a book that 
will live beyond the present day, and be studied long after Lord 
Brougham’s windy dissertations on the Constitution are buried 
in the neglect which they always deserved, we should be very 
sorry to accept all its negative conclusions—though of positive 
conclusions which are both true and valuable there are also not 
a few—as to the living force of English political institutions. 
Mr. Bagehot carries the belief in intellectual culture as the only 
moving power of good government to what seems to us some- 
times a cynical, and often an erroneous extent. His theory of 
the success of our Constitution may be easily summed up:— 
its outward stateliness and pageant fakes in the masses (always 
ready to believe that the more brilliant and easy life of the 
classes above them gives a certain divine title to precedence), 
so that they are thus fortunately diverted from attending 
much to politics at all. And in the meantime the actual con- 
stituencies, owing to a fortunate want of earnestness about 
political matters, pledge their members only to certain general 
convictions which they are permitted to work out tolerably freely, 
according to their own best judgment and the exigencies of party 
organization. In short, according to Mr. Bagehot, the two great 
causes of such political liberty and success as we have, are two 
great popular incapacitics,—first, the weakness of the popular 
imagination, the imagination of the people outside the Constitu- 
tion—which ignorantly attributes an imaginary prestige to social 
rank and wealth; and next, the want of political ‘* earnestness” in 
actual constituencies, which prevents pressure upon members of Par- 
liament when they are chosen, and leaves them subject only to the 
fortunate attraction of party cohesions and open to the natural mode- 
ration of politicians never governed by ideas so much as by apparent 
results. Weare a ‘deferential’ people, says Mr. Bagehot, subject 
to a variety of fortunate political illusious,—which his book does, 
by the way, what little a book of extraordinary talent can, to dispel. 
The Queen is at the head of these dignified constitutional illusions, 
which have very little to do with the real machinery of government, 
but which act as an opiate on the weak popular imagination, and 
make it content with a system which, if the people understood it, 
they would never endure. And next, we are fortunately at present 
parcelled out into constituencies which have very little political con- 
viction of their own, and therefore leave their members a good deal 
untrammelled, Finally, Parliament itself is fortunately not too 
earnest. Each party follows its leaders without venturing on 
criticizing their course too minutely. ‘The leaders of Opposition 
are kept from too much earnestness by their liability to carry out 
in oflice, if they succeed, the ideas they have broached in Opposi- 
tion ; and the leaders of the party in office are kept from too much 
earnestness by their close contact with the facts and details of 
public business, by the chilling influence of the permanent heads of 
departments, and the full knowledge which these permanent heads 
give them of the difficulties they will have to encounter in doing 
anything new, and the excellent reasons which can always be urged 
for the course indicated by the precedents. ‘Thus a great many of 





* The English Constitution. By Waiter Bagehot, London: Chapman and Hall. 
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the excellencies which Mr. Bagehot finds in our political System 
are excellencies of incapacity,—a weak imagination in the masses, 
—faint political preferences in the constituencies,—and, lastly, want 
of independent political purpose in the members themselves up to 
a certain point, who take matters into their own hands only when 
public decency is shocked, and whose moderation is shown rather 
by deserting party in the interest of the public than by holding to it 
through esprit de corps. It is curious how much Mr. Bagehot pro- 
fesses to admire, while he despises, this beautiful machinery of 
weakness, the cog of one incapacity turning in the cog of another 
incapacity, so that power and movement is the result ; and how 
genuinely his own admiration is reserved all the time for that 
little condensing chamber called the Cabinet, where a few cool- 
headed men, with large experience and perfect sobriety, condense 
the very little steam of popular conviction which remains by the 
time it reaches that select body, and show us how little does 
remain of popular cries when subjected to the temperature of a 
cold judicial understanding. Mr. Bagehot’s theory is, for the most 
part, as we read it, that the English Constitution is good because 
it manages, chiefly by extrinsic means, to win a popular assent and 
adhesion to a policy and administration which do xot originate in 
the popular mind, but in a few sober, calm, considerate, practical 
judgments. The only really popular function of our Parliament 
on which Mr. Bagehot insists with any stress, is what he calls the 
‘¢informing ” function of a representative government,—that is, 
the pouring into the mind of the nation of rills of knowledge 
about local grievances, wants, and difficulties, through the repre- 
sentatives of the places where those grievances, wants, and diffi- 


shire peasants. Does he admire the force of the opiate which he 
prevented the disease from taking a violent turn, more than }, 
would do the medicine which might have removed it altogether? 
The truth is, we take it, that this deferential weakness of imaging. 
tion on which Mr. Bagehot insists with so much half mockj 
admiration, while it has undoubtedly rendered our political Progress 
safer and more gradual, is a greater mischief than the mischief jt 
prevents. If the miserable knew what were possible to them 
beyond their misery, they might be less manageable now, but they 
would before long manage better for themselves than we manage 
for them. It is on the ground of the half sardonic political con. 
gratulation which Mr. Bagehot lavishes on our foolishnesges and 
incapacities that we differ from him most radically. ‘These things 
are true, but they are the signs of the lethargy and the negligence 
we have to conquer, not indices of the political excellence op 
which we should politely congratulate each other. 

Mr. Bagehot is far wiser and more instructive, though not 
always, perhaps, so brilliant and amusing, when he passes from 
the analysis of the popular side of our political life, for which he 
feels little, as far we can see, but contempt, to the intellectual 
rationale of our institutions, on which his book teems with acute 
criticism. We do not suppose that President Johnson has read Mr, 
Bagehot’s essays as they appeared ia the Fortnightly Review, but 
it is curious that the President has borrowed from him, without 
probably knowing that he was borrowing, two phrases with which 
to reproach his Republican adversaries, in each of which Mr. 
Bagehot had concentrated an acute criticism on the Presidential 
form of government and a remarkable argument in favour of the 





culties are keenly felt. 

One of the best specimens of Mr. Bagehot’s slightly scornful 
explanations of the soothing illusions of our English political 
system is the following brilliant passage :— 

“Tho English Constitution in its palpable form is this—the mass of 
the people yield obedience to a select few ; and when you see this select 
few, you perceive that though not of the lowest class, nor of an un- 
respectable class, they are yet of a heavy sensible class—the last people 
in the world to whom, if they were drawn up in a row, an immense 
nation would ever give an exclusive preference. In fact, the mass of 
the English people yield a deference rather to something else than to 
their rulers. They defer to what we may call the theatrical show of 
society. A certain state passes before them; a certain pomp of great 
men; a certain spectacle of beautiful women; a wonderful scene of 
wealth and enjoyment is displayed, and they are coerced by it. Their 


Parliamentary. Mr. Bagehot had said of the English Cabinet by 
way of praise,—praise carefully justified by the most admirable 
reasoning,—“‘ it is a creature, but it has the power of destroying 
[i.e., dissolving] its creators.” These are almost the very 
words in which, a year after they were published, Mr. John- 
son described the impiety of the attempt of Congress to rm. 
construct the States which elect Congress. Mr. Bagehot showed 
with great acuteness that this power in the creature to destroy 
the body which created it, is really one of the essentials of a 
true union between the administrative and legislative functions; 
that without a Cabinet having this power to dissolve Parliament, 
—and without a parliament having, let us add, for precisely the same 
reasons extended a little further, this power to reconstitute the 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Bagehot would scarcely say that politics could ee 
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or imperial dictator. And he defends this view in the following 
redingly wise—we had almost said noble—passage :— 

«Perhaps such powers as these are what a wise man would most 
sok to exercise and least fear to possess. To wish to be a despot, ‘to 
hanger after tyranny,’ as the Greek phrase had it, marks in our day an 

cultivated mind. A person who so wishes cannot have weighed what 
Butler calls the ‘doubtfulness things are involved in.’ To be sure you 
are right, to impose your will or to wish to impose it with violence upon 

—to see your own ideas vividly and fixedly, and to be tormented 
ti] you can apply them in life and practice, not to like to hear the 

‘sions of others, to be unable to sit down and weigh the truth they 
= are but crude states of intellect in our present civilization. We 
know, at least, that facts are many; that progress is complicated ; that 
burning ideas (such as young men have) are mostly false, and always 
jneomplete. The notion of a far-seeing and despotic statesman, who 
ean lay down plans for ages yet unborn, is a fancy generated by the 
sde of the human intellect to which facts give no support. The plans 

of Charlemagne died with him; those of Richelieu were mistaken ; those 

of Napoleon gigantesque and frantic. But a wise and great constitu- 
tional monarch attempts no such vanities. His career is not in the air ; 
be labours in the world of sober fact; he deals with schemes which can 
be effected—schemes which are desirable—schemes which are worth 
the cost. He says to the ministry his people send to him, to ministry 
after ministry, ‘I think so and so; do you see if there is anything in it. 

[have put down my reasons in a certain memorandum, which I will 

ive you. Probably it does not exhaust the subject, but it will suggest 

materials for your consideration.’ By years of discussion with ministry 
after ministry, the best plans of the wisest king would certainly be 
adopted, and the inferior plans, the impracticable plans, rooted out and 
rejected. He could not be uselessly beyond his time, for he would 
have been obliged to convince the representatives, the characteristic 
men of his time. He would have the best means of proving that he 
was right on all new and strange matters, for he would have won to 
his side probably, after years of discussion, the chosen agents of the 
common-place world—men who were where they were because they 
had pleased the men of the existing age, who will never be much disposed 
to new conceptions or profound thoughts. A sagacious and original con- 
stitutional monarch might go to his grave in peace, if any man could. 
He would know that his best laws were in harmony with his age; that 
they suited the people who were to work them, the people who were to 
be benefited by them. And he would have passed a happy life. He 
would have passed a life in which he could always get his arguments 
heard, in which he could always make those who had the responsibility 
of action think of them before they acted,—in which he could know 
that the schemes which he had set at work in the world were not the 
casual accidents of an individual idiosyncrasy, which are mostly much 
wrong, but tho likeliest of all things to be right—the ideas of one very 
intelligent man at last accepted and acted on by the ordinary intelligent 
many.” 

That shows exactly Mr. Bagehot’s highest political tone, and it 
isavery high one. He has few popular sympathies, no feeling of 
the frequently immense superiority of collective political feeling to 
individual political judgments. But his own political insight is 
more than the insight of mere intellectual culture. It is sometimes 
supercilious, as science is supercilious, towards popular ignorance, 
but never from any arrogance of will. He has no respect at all for 
the usurpation of mere force, and evidently respects as the highest 
of political qualities that sobriety of mind which allows for the 
incalculable elements in all human judgments, though it is apt to 


neglect the calculable forces of vivid popular feelings. 





SOWING THE WIND.* 
Way this story is called ‘Sowing the Wind’ it would be difficult, 
we imagine, even for the authoress to say. It might with just as 
much reference to the story be called ‘‘Sowing Precious Seed,” 
for the good heroine sows the latter, and the bad heroine the 
former, and the good heroine absorbs much more of the narrative 
than the bad, and in the last page of the book “‘ comes again with 
joy, bringing her sheaves with her.” It is, we suppose, a title 
given somewhat at random, to excite a certain degree of curiosity ; 
but it is a bad title, and represents the weaker side of a story 
which has some very good points and not a little imaginative 
force in it. The story is injured, if not spoiled, by the romantic 
sentimentalism which shows itself in the delineation of the high- 
minded characters. ‘There is a sickly tendency in her good hero 
and heroine never really present in the kind of characters which 
Miss Linton wishes to draw,—a tendency to insist on the glorious 
beauties of ‘* wifehood,” and ‘‘ motherhood,” and the other abstract 
“hoods” which in these days so often conceal and distort features 
meant to be noble. Whenever we see ‘ wifehood’ or ‘motherhood’ in 
anovel, we feel the strongest possible impulse to skip a page or two, 
to where the sentimental spasm may probably be counted on as 
having exhausted its fury. But there are passages in this book which 
are even more deeply infected with this moral antimonial wine than 
even the ‘hood’ passages. ‘The hero of the tale is a man at once 
of muscle and tenderness,—Gilbert Holmes by name,—who haa 
been in California, and there gained all the gigantesque virtues 
of self-reliance, fortitude, and physical strength, which especially 
captivate women ; or, to borrow the author’s own description :— 





“ How grand and massive he looked, as he stood over her, gazing inte 

her face with that expression of quiet power which was so peculiarly his 

own! He looked like what he was—a granitic man, whose evory fibre 

was braced with honour, and truth, and that stately purity of strength 

which is neither the maiden's innocence nor the monk’s asceticism ; 

whose nature was warm and whose emotions were strong, yet who could 

be a friend to a young and beautiful woman, and never let his friendship 
drift into dishonour; a man of absolute fidelity to his word ; as there are 

a few to be found scattered among the baser sort, like eagles among the 

kites. And women, when they meet thom, have need to go down om 

their knees and thank God for the gift !” 

The heroine, Isola Aylott, is a girl married at seventeen to a marr 

devotedly attached to her, but of the most narrow, half Spanish 

pride, jealousy, and concentration of nature (he has Spanish 

blood in his veins), with a visible tincture of insanity from 

the first,—by far the best conceived and best executed picture 

in the book,—a man who cannot bear that his wife shall care for 
anything or anybody but himself, who wishes to fill up all her 
thoughts, and is content to have no thought in the world beyond 

her,—who, when he once becomes jealous even of her wish to 
be kind to an old aunt and cousin who are left in straightened 

circumstances, and to adopt a nephew of his own, the child of a 
sister who had made a discreditable marriage, falls into a real 

despair through the madness of his jealousy. He is too proud to let. 
her see clearly what is going on within him, and flirts desperately 

with another girl (the bad heroine), Marcy Tremouille, who likes: 

to flatter him into admiration by expatiating on his superiority 
to her, and generally on the need of women to have men to leap 

upon and to protect them; but all his flirtation is little more than 

a desperate attempt to humble his wife into asking for the love 

which he is too proud to show her while she seems in any degree 
independent of his will; and the picture of his growing insanity 

of jealousy and pride, which ends in complete madness at last, 

is drawn with a great deal of power and skill. But in the 

meantime, Isola Aylott, the good wife, with a heart too large 

for her husband’s narrow Spanish jealousies and selfish concentra- 

tion in the minute world of his own indolent affections, is never 

well drawn from the first page to the last. She is a mere ideal 
picture of feminine strength and beauty, on whose ‘“ wifehood,’” 
‘¢ motherhood,” and other unpleasant “ hoods,” as we said, the 
author descants with perfectly intolerable richness of sentiment. 

The idea of the author is to show the gradual growth of a 

woman of large nature, sufficiently fond of her husband, but 

not satisfied with the indolent life of mere luxurious com- 

panionship with him, wishing for duties and thoughts beyond 
this gilded idleness, eager to be of some use in the world, 
to understand its wants, to bring some help to its miseries. 

The conception itself is not a bad one, but in art almost all de- 
pends upon execution, and this is a conception susceptible of a 
very sickly and sentimental interpretation, which unfortunately 
the author gives it. That Isola should insist with her husband, as. 
she had had money of her own before her marriage, on the right 
of giving some help to her poor widowed aunt and rough-man- 
nered cousin Jane, in their poverty, was only right,—but that she 
should insist on being allowed to adopt his little nephew against 
his will, and irritate him with the constant sight of a baby he 
dislikes, and that, too, after she had heard of the touch of insanity 
in his blood and had had reason enough to fear its growth, is con- 
trary to all reason and justice, inconsistent with the nature which 
is at first attributed to her, and wrong in itself, both for the child’s 
sake and for her own. The mad jealousy which her husband 
indulged of the baby was no doubt a symptom of his narrow 
and feeble nature. But Isola’s first duty being to him, it 
is clear that to irritate perpetually that narrow and feeble 
nature by bringing a child into his house against his wilb 
was a piece of strong-mindedness, not of strength of mind. Miss 
Linton is a little in love with Isola herself, and has wasted 
all her own literary sentiment upon her, but she never from the 
first page to the last makes her readers really like her. For she 
writes of her too gushingly. From the very first description of 
Isola’s ‘‘ mutinous ” hair and ‘‘ creamy ” white skin, we knew that 
we were to have sickly aud sentimental raptures about a strong 
and large-hearted heroine :— 

“ The other was of a quite different type. She was slightly above 
the middle height, generously modelled and richly coloured, with large 
soft eyes of the true Irish blue, and with a profusion of bright golden 
hair—not hair of the sleek and silky kind, but mutinous hair, that would 
curl and break from out the triple bands round the well shaped head in 
a kind of aureole, wherein the light was caught by cach separate spiral 
thread, and given back in wonderful intensity of lustro; her skin was 
clear, and of a low colour—a rich, creamy white, where the tender little 
shadows, passing into the soft fringe of young hair round tho neck and 


temples, were golden too; her lips were broad, and of Italian richness 
in their colour: she had the loveliest arms and shoulders that ever 
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woman had, and she had the finely arched feet of a thorough-bred ; but 
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her hands, though white and shapely, were a trifle large—like the hands 
of all capable women. She wore the same-sized gloves as did her 
husband, but her hands were firmer than his, and with a fuller and 
broader palm; his were long and thin, and dry and narrow. Indeed 
there was a general sentiment of abounding physical life about her that 
contrasted strongly with his more languid grace; and the contrast was 
a true one, and expressed the difference between them. And yet Aylott 
St. John Aylott was the master, and Isola, his wife, knew no will save 
his.” 

But it is when Isola meets with the ‘ granitic ’-natured young man 
from California that she grows most unpleasant. They do not 
fall in love of course,—as Isola is married, that would be improper, 
—but they do worse, they call each other ‘‘ Brother Gilbert ” and 
‘6 Sister Isola,” which turns every healthy stomach against them. 
Gilbert Holmes saves her life in a fire when her husband turns 
coward, and the reader much regrets that they did not perish 
together in it when he reads as follows:— 

“But they were saved; together and mutually helpful. Was it 
wrong in them to feel that they would have bought their present state 
at the cost of a peril even greater than that through which they had 
passed? ‘You have saved my lifo,’ said Isola, in a low voice, looking 
up into Gilbert's face with a reverent kind of gratitude in her own, and 
pressing his hand fervently to her breast.—‘ We saved each other,’ he 
answered, ‘My sister!’ he murmured softly, putting back the falling 
hair from her pale forehead. She looked at him again—her eyes were 
dark and tender, and her lips were quivering with smiles and tears 
together. ‘Brother Gilbert!’ she said softly.—‘ Yes! brother and sister 
for life!’ he replied, ‘friends in time and through eternity!’ That 
mean and squalid room looked very beautiful to them both as they 
stood for a brief instant in its silent security, listening to the crash of 
the falling house, and to the cries of the noisy crowd. A whole lifetime 
seemed to be concentrated in that instant, and the silence between 
them was as solemn as a sacramental pledge; but they did not stay 
long. Still hand in hand, as if clinging to a symbol which was soon to 
be destroyed, they went through the deserted house, and so down into 
the thronged street, where the people cheered them as they came till 
the very garden trees outside the town shook as in a passing wind.” 

Perhaps the only two obviously false touches in the picture of 
Isola’s husband, —St. John Aylott,—otherwise a really remarkable 
picture, and far above the average level of the book, —is that, at the 
fire, instead of showing the really intense anxiety about Isola which 
he must have felt if the picture of his intense though selfish love for 
her elsewhere were true, he is entirely indifferent about her safety. 
We suppose this is put in to account for Isola’s complete aliena- 
tion from her husband from that day, but it is utterly and grossly 
inconsistent with by far the best piece of character-painting in the 
book. That with his narrow and sensitive nature, he might have 
been cowardly, and that he must, in his intense pride, have 
wished to conceal his cowardice, and have himself resented it, is 
natural enough ; but that he should have felt, and shown that he 
felt, no anxiety about his wife’s safety, is utterly out of keeping 
with the whole picture. The other false touch is when St. John 
Aylott threatens his wife that if her cousin Jane crosses his 
threshold, he will have her ‘‘ kicked out by his footman.” That 
is, when spoken of any woman, a vulgar and coarse threat, which 
is utterly out of keeping with what is intended to be the narrow, 
refined violence of his high-bred character. He might have 
threatened to poison or shoot her in a gleam of insane violence 
but not to have her kicked out by a footman. For the rest, 
Aylott St. John Aylott is really a finely conceived and finely 
executed picture of narrow and selfish intensity of love blended 
with a certain insanity of nature, gradually growing into more 
and more feverish intensity till it breaks all the bounds of reason, 
and passes into violent madness. If all were up to the artistic 
devel of this character, the novel would be one of great power. 

There may be some slight Dickensian extravagance, but also 
there is his vein of true humour, about the picture of Isola’s 

aunt, Mrs. Osborn,—a moderated Mrs. Nickleby,—and her literary 
daughter Jane,—a contributor to the “ Daily Comet,”—who in 
reaction from her mother’s lackadaisical incompetence delights to 
be brusque, rude, and even vulgar. Jane is clearly overdone. No 
young woman of her self-respect and ability would call a vulgar 
sub-editor by his surname, without the “ Mr.,” at the second inter- 
view or so, from the ridiculous motive of wishing to be business- 
like and straightforward, and not young-ladyish. Why, no 
men introduced at a newspaper office would call each other 
familiarly by their surnames in the time in which Jane gets to 
call Mr. Hervey Wyndham, ‘‘ Wyndham.” There is a certain want 
of knowledge of the world altogether in parts of this book. The 
way that Wyndham forces himself into conversation at his 
solicitor’s with his solicitor’s other clients, is vulgar and ill-bred 
beyond the mark within which he could hope to mix in good 
society at all, and Miss Linton does not appear to be at all aware 
of this. With a shade more of outward culture Wyndham would 
be not at all a bad conception of the thoroughly selfish literary 


| scribed ghere he could not pass at all; and Jane Osborn, too i 
caricature. Not so, perhaps, the mother, Mrs. Osborn, a . 
really a very ingenious and in some respects original modification 
of Mrs. Nickleby. Perhaps the best touch of humour in 

| book is her grave complaint of her daughter for not hayj 

| the soft, purring, cosseting manners of the quadroon her 
Marcy Tremouille. Mrs. Osborn expresses her admiration of thege 

| soft, purring, cosseting manners by calling Marcy Tremouille g 

| *Coozleums,” which she much regrets that her daughter Jane 

}can never be. ‘The following interview is on occasion of the 

|engagement of Mr. Hervey Wyndham (with whom Jane Osborn 

was more than half in love) to Marcy Tremouille, the “ Coozleumg” 
in question. Jane has received the announcement of the 

ment with a very unaccustomed burst of tears, and in the midy 

of her agitation her mother finds her :— 





“*Why, Jane, you are crying!’ said Mrs. Osborn, in a tone of ey. 
treme astonishment. ‘Why, what ever is the matter?— Nothing ig 
the matter, and I am not crying, mamma!’ was Jane’s disdainfyl 
answer, as she sniffed violently, and blew her nose with tremendons 
force, ‘I wish you would not be so silly, and that you would leave me 
alone !’—‘ It is all very well to say that nothing is the matter, and tha 
you wish I would leave you alone, Jane,’ returned Mrs. Osborn, tens. 
ciously ; ‘but you have been crying, and you are crying now; and ifjt 
is not just a headache—and I am sure I don’t wonder at your head 
aching all day long with the horrid smells here—why, good gracious 
Jane! I found some old rhubarb powder yesterday in one of the bores, 
so no wonder it smells like this !—you ought to tell your dear mamma 
what is the matter. I wish that you were more comfortable and mor 
like other daughters,’ she added, with a sigh. ‘If you had been a plea- 
sant little coozleums now, like Miss Tremouille, for instance—though 
she did affront me very much when she called here last, and she hag 
not behaved well about those letters and things—still, sho is a coozls. 
ums, Jane; and you might be more like her in that!’—‘ Miss Tr. 
mouille !’ snapped Jane. ‘Hadn’t you better want me to be a Dutch 
doll at once, mamma !’—‘ Well, my dear, Dutch dolls are not imperti- 
nent do their mammas, at all events,’ said Mrs. Osborn; ‘and Dateh 
dolls sometimes get fine cradles; and finer ones than young ladies like 
yourself get, let me tell you! And I should not wonder if little Miss 
Coozleums got something very great one of these days; what do you 
say she is worth, Jane ?—a man of title?’"—‘She has got better thang 
man of title,’ said Jane, in her rough voice and with difficulty. ‘She is 
going to be married to Wyndham.’—‘ To Mr. Wyndham ?’—‘ Didn't I 
say so?’ snapped Jane.—Well, then, Jane, he is a horrid dishonourable 
fellow!’ cried Mrs. Osborn. ‘I always said he ought to have married 
you; and sol say still. What business had he to run after you ashe 
did, if he meant nothing? He dare not have done so had poor dear Mr, 
Osborn been alive! He would soon have taught him his duty or put, 
him out, I can tell you!’—‘ Mamma, you are incorrigible!’ said Jane 
angrily. ‘You are no better than a child, with all your silly talk !!—'I 
am not quite such a child as not to see some things, Miss Jane!’ re- 
torted her mother, almost as angrily.—‘ Well, you never saw that, and 
you shall not say it,’ said Jane.—‘I will say just what I like, Jane, 
without asking your leave! And I say again that Mr. Wyndham ought 
to have married you ; and I thought he was going to, which is more. He 
has no business to go and marry Miss Tremouille—now then! —it isa 
very dishonourable thing to do; and upon my word! that is the reason 
why you have been crying,’ she added, with sudden enlightenment— 
‘Crying because of Wyndham’s marriage,’ cried Jane. ‘ What possible 
difference can it make to me! His marriago is nothing to me!’ very 
violently.—' Yes, it is, Jane; and you are in love with him, and have 
been crying after him,’ persisted her mother. ‘Poor Jeannette!’ she 
added, as her daughter dashed indignantly from the room; ‘and so she 
fell in love, after all, just like any one else! How I wish I had seen it 
at the time! That wretched little girl, and that vile deceitful man—oh 
that vile man! how I wish I had him here! Poor Jeannette! andI to 
call that little reptile coozleums !’” 


That is really humorous, and not in the least extravagant, and itis 
a fair specimen of the considerable capacity which this novel shows. 
There is much that is trashy and not a little that is sickly in it, 
but it has here and there traces of humour much above the humour 
of average novels, and one character, described with an imagi- 
native force also far above the imaginative level of other novels. 
Still it is not a novel to live, or one that ought to live beyond the 
year. But it seems to us to show a sort of power that, if fairly 
cultivated and not drawn upon too wastefully, may yet produce 
novels that ought to live, and will live. 





BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 

Tere are perhaps five persons in Great Britain who are thoroughly 
competent to “review” Mr. Burton's History of Scotland, to point 
out distinctly where he is in the wrong, on what points he has mis- 
read his authorities, where he has allowed his peculiar scepticism— 
a scepticism like that of Sir Cornewall Lewis, which will neither 
accept a legend nor its more artistic but equally baseless alterna- 
tive—to carry him too far. The writer of this notice is not among 
those five. He can judge, or thinks he can, of Mr. Burton's work 
as a history, as a book, that is, intended to make clear the doings 
and opinions and surrounding circumstances of the people who 
lived in Scotland from the time when Scottish history be- 








* The History of Scotland, from Agricola’s Invasion to the Rerolu‘ion of 1633 By 





Bohemian, just passable in respectable society. But as he is de- 
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ane to be clear, though that is not Mr. Burton's 
date, from the Heptarchy. But he cannot tell whether Mr. 

Burton is right in doubting whether anybody knows the 

Jocality of the “Grampian hill ; whether St. Columba was or 

ras not of royal or semi-royal birth, with decidedly secular ideas 

about his own and his relatives’ rights ; whether the battle of 

Nechtansmere was or was not the contest which fixed with more 

or Jess exactness the geographical limits of Scotland to the South. 

All he knows upon that point is, that Mr. Burton is an antiquarian 

and scholar of the most patient and learned kind, who has had 

gocess to every source of information which Scotland possesses, 
who has spent years over his work, who has an artificial but still 
thorough impartiality,—artificial, we mean, because it is the 
result of mental restraint, not of mental whiteness,—and who is 
therefore infinitely more likely to be in the right than the 
majority of his critics, just as likely, in fact, as a great judge is 
to sum up a case with reasonable fairness and more than ordin- 
ary acumen. That simile involves, in fact, our verdict on the 
book. Mr. Burton seems to us not to have written the history of 

Scotland, so much as to have reviewed it at length in a spirit of 
judicial impartiality, and from notes inaccessible to the majority of 

the public. Very frequently, indeed, he does not give us the in- 
formation upon which his judgment is founded, but very seldom 
indeed does he leave us without the impression that any one who 
impugns his verdict must be specially careful in his collocation of 
facts to make out a plausible case, must produce new facts to make 
out an unanswerable one. His matter is, to any one concerned in 
his subject, of the last interest ; his style, though deformed occa- 
sionally by Scotticisms which are not racy, is always quiet, digni- 
fied, and full of conviction ; but there is occasionally a want of 
continuity in the narrative, an indication of note-taking, an absence 
of picturesqueness which suggests that the author sees the pictur- 
esque side, and deliberately keeps it back as inconsistent with the 
far greater end in view,—witness, for example, the account of the 
James who fell at Flodden. Not one fact of the many upon which 
picturesque stories of this monarch are founded is forgotten, 
not even the dalliance with Lady Ford, which probably caused his 
ruin, or his popular nicknames, but not one is made to give any 
special colouring to his character. We know that we are 
reading the best history of James V. yet produced, but we 
donot see either the ‘* Knight of Snowdon,” the “ Gaberlunzie 
King,” or any other marked human individuality. We can 
deduce him, and far more accurately and fully than we could 
without this history, but the deduction is not done for us. 

This want of colouring is the more remarkable because Mr. 
Burton’s matter is often new, either in itself, or in the promi- 
nence assigned it in his narrative. He brings out, for example, 
with singular force a point which the ordinary student is in the 
habit of forgetting—the extraordinary collection of races and 
systems of organization which merged in what we have known 
since the days of Malcolm Canmore as “ Scotland,” and the race 
basis of the demi-patriarchal, demi-feudal jurisdictions which were 
the distinguishing feature of the country. No part of his work 
perhaps is more attractive, or the result of deeper research and 
thought, than the chapters upon Scotland before the punishment 
of Macbeth, the attraction being the more noteworthy because 
Mr. Burton clears up nothing. No less than four distinct peoples 
were merged by Duncan’s victory under one common sovereignty. 
Of the first, or Picts, as we call them, who originally occupied the 
greater part of Scotland north of the Forth, Mr. Burton decides 
that nothing is or can be accurately known, not even whether they 
were Celts, or Teutons, or both, the latter theory being rendered 
probable by the co-existence of a swarthy, small-built, lithe race 
with a large, succulent, and fair-haired one. There they were, at all 
events, when the Scots, that is, simply the Western Irish, whose 
origin is equally uncertain, but who were declared by St. Jerome 
to be cannibals, strayed over to the West Coast, and founded 
the colony called Dalriada. ‘These Irishmen, being much pro- 
tected by their position, were beginning to evolve a high and 
original civilization, and by the strength of that civilization 
and of their creed, for they are among the earliest of Western 
Christians, they spread and grew until, in 843, we find Kenneth, 
Scot or Irishman, ruling over both Picts and Scots. Whether he 
inherited both kingdoms, his grandfather having married the 
Pictish heiress, or whether he had the aid of the Norsemen, or 
whether Pictland had been conquered by Dalriada, is all uncertain, 
the facts being that he was the King, and that Norsemen did 
incessantly land on and plunder and colonize the Western Isles 
and coast and Northern Isles and mainland, down to the water 
chain which we now call the Caledonian Canal. he chiefships 








thus created, called Yarldoms or Maarmorates, the latter apparently 
the higher title, gave in theorysome submission, now to Norway,now 
to Scotland, but were in reality always striving to maintain their 
independence. Macbeda, for example, or Macbeth, whom Shake- 
speare assumed to be a rebel, and immortalized, was really Maarmor 
of Ross, never admitted his subjection, killed Duncan out of an 
ancient feud, and ruled Scotland by the aid of followers originally 
Norse. It was probably, too, with Norse assistance that his Scotch 
and ‘ legitimate ” competitor, as Scotchmen now deem, recovered 
his father’s throne. This effort for independence affected the inter- 
nal polity of Scotland down to the reign of Queen Mary, and to this 
hour one independent power is embalmed in the title of the Prince 
of Wales as Lord of the Isles. Besides these three races, there were 
the relics of the Romanized Britons in Strathclyde, the territory 
around Dumbarton, ‘* Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Stirling, and Dum- 
barton,” and subsequently a great influx of Saxons, who fled before 
the invasion of the Frenchized section of their own races, whom 
we call Norsemen or Normans. The Scot, as we have said, gained 
at the right moment the front position, and thenceforward the first 
object of the internal polity of ‘‘ Scotland” was to change the 
independent and barbaric sovereignties into feudal lordships, an 
object attained in theory on the 24th of July, 1411, at the battle of 
Harlaw, which fixed the supremacy of civilized or Lowland Scot- 
land, but which was not attained to the full until Pitt’s Act 
abolished the hereditary jurisdictions. Gradually the belief in Scot- 
land as aseparate country which had existed from time immemorial, 
and in a separate Scotch race, spread until it even deceived 
the clergy, who alone in Europe knew something of the past, and 
in 1515 Pope Innocent solemnly decided that Scotchmen were not, 
and never had been, Irishmen. ‘ There existed from a very 
early age, at Ratisbon or Regensburg, an affluent religious house, 
called the Scottish Monastery. It was enriched and enlarged at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and became a sort of head or 
metropolitan over a number of minor houses, originally connected, 
like itself, with the priesthood who had wandered from Ireland. 
In later time, and down to its suppression in the year 1847, it was 
treated as exclusively belonging to natives of Scotland. Its pri- 
vate annals, however, relate how, so lately as the fifteenth century, 
the Irish fought for its retention or its restoration, and were 
beaten. The local authorities were clear that the Scottish Monas- 
tery belonged to Scotland, and treated the partial possession of it 
by Irish ecclesiastics as an invasion, They were finally driven 
out in the year 1515. Leo the Tenth issued a bull, restor- 
ing it to its proper owners, the inhabitants of Scotland.” In 
fact it was, therefore, a civilized Irish colony which ‘‘ made” 
Scotland, to use the Italian phrase, and gave both to her and 
England their long line of Kings. 

The second volume of the history, which contains most infor- 
mation on the old constitution of Scotland, its early laws, the 
rise of its church, and the character of its feudalism, is probably the 
most valuable of the four now published, but the general reader 
will turn with most interest to the fourth, and its estimate of 
Mary Stuart. She is the only figure in all Scotch history of a 
European repute. Burton confirms in all essentials the judgment 
already passed by Mr. Froude. The sorceress Queen, who had 
such subtle power over the imaginations of mankind that for 
twenty years scarcely a man approached her without becoming 
her slave, and for three centuries the nation which put her to 
death has declined to believe her guilty, was in plain English 
a murderess and a harlot. Mr. Burton, as we think rightly, 
accepts the ‘ letters in the casket ” as genuine, but even without 
them the evidence is suflicient to convince any unprejudiced mind 
that Mary approved the murder of her husband, Legal evidence 
of course there is not, but neither is there, as Mr. Burton remarks, 
sufficient legal evidence that Brutus killed Caesar, or Felton Buck- 
ingham. Moral conviction is all that the greatest historian can 
hope to produce as regards the crimes of Kings, and this con- 
viction is produced by a narrative sometimes impartial almost to 
dryness. In the matter of Rizzio, for example, Mr. Burton passes 
no judgment on a point, at all events, of pedigree importance, 
not deciding whether Rizzio was or was not an ugly old man, 
laying no stress on the coarse accusations Darnley is said to have 
repeated, and proving—what will be new even to historiaus—that 
Rizzio held high office not on any Scotch establishment, but 
on the Queen’s “State,” that is, her establishment as Queen 
Dowager of France,—a life annuity of 30,000 livres, equivalent, we 
imagine, to at least 100,000/. a year in the present day. Rizzio, 
paid out of this fund, was, in fact, her Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He does not decide even whether Mary was guilty with 
Chastelard, and reserves all his strength for the crowning infamy of 
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her reign, the amour with Bothwell, for whom the Queen, as he 
clearly shows, had a mad, unreasoning, physical passion, which com- 
pletely mastered her. Bred in the Court of Catherine de Medici, 
where virtue was a byword and pedigree a dogma, Mary had prob- 
ably but one principle in the world—fidelity to her Church, and but 
one prejudice—her pride in her regal position, and she sacrificed 
both for Bothwell. It was, the weakness of a woman who was 
undoubtedly able, who wrote Latin songs of singular power, who 
had in politics a “‘ heart of diamond,” and who was trained in a 
school which Mr. Burton in one of the bursts which break and 
greatly embellish an otherwise over-judicial narrative, thus 
describes. She had just destroyed Huntly, the champion of her 
faith :— 

“That the Queon should have dealt so hardly with the champion of 
that faith to which she was ever devoted, and of which we shall find 
that she was working for the restoration, has been felt as one of the 
mysteries of History. She not only did what had to be done, but seemed 
to do it with heart and will. It was in riding to the field of Corrichie 
that she was reputed to have said that she wished to be a man, to ride 
forth in jack and knapscull. But for the solution of such a mystery, 
familiarity with the tenor of Scottish, or even of English history, does 
not prepare us. In these we find many deeds of passion, and cruelty, 
and rapine—some pieces of perfidy, too, such as the kidnapping projects 
of Henry VIII., or his daughter's barefaced mendacity. But all was 
something utterly different from the profound dissimulation of that 
political school of which Catherine of Medici was the chief instructor, 
and her daughter-in-law an apt scholar. Covered over as the under- 
workings of wickedness were by a fair outside of art, literature, courtesy, 
gentleness, and loving-kindness, it was likened by the oft used parallel 
of a fair country, with its meadows, gardens, and peaceful homes, cover- 
ing volcanic fires that might any day break through it. To feel the 
spirit in which this young Queen could assist in the ruin of her friend, 
we must realize the halls of the Louvre, with their splendid tapestries 
and statues, their perfumes and pet poodles, filled with an assemblage of 
gallant courtiers and gay ladies, full of wit and pleasantry and courtly 
kindness, while Henry of Navarre, the gayest of all, his pleasant face 
beaming with jollity and careless good-humour, has yet all his faculties 
at their utmost tension to detect the first premonitions of murder ; or we 
must enter the chamber of the wounded Coligny, and find that vain 
headstrong youth who had tried to murder him, and was preparing to 
try again, pouring meck condolence into the ear of the wounded man, 
= seducing him to the belief that his King held him in love and 

onour.” 


Of Bothwell Mr. Burton has given us a striking and powerful 
sketch, with but one fault, the absence of intellectual qualities, of 
which Bothwell must have possessed at least some. His conquest 
of the Queen is intelligible. Women of her class—like Caro- 
line Matilda of Sweden, Sophia of Zell, and Caroline of 
Branswick, have often found a fascination in the almost brutal 
audacity which sets disparity of rank so completely aside, 
and enables them to be women as well as queens. Struensee, 
K6nigsmark, and Bergami were all three essentially vulgar 
men of supreme audacity and some physical attractions, and 
Bothwell in that respect does but make the fourth in a 
quartet. In these pages he appears as a handsome ruffian given 
to excessive debauchery ; who ill-treated the Queen as soon as he 
had married her, and who probably never loved any one except 
the wife whom he so brutally put away. But it is certain that 
though he failed at the last many of his plans were strongly laid 
and successfully carried out, that he raised his fortunes before his 
marriage far above their original height, and that he was acutely 
feared by men accustomed to the violence of a violent age. On 
Darnley Mr. Burton passes a severe sentence as debauchee, bab- 
bler, and fool, and there is little doubt from the evidence given 
that it will never be reversed. Perhaps the unhappiest circum- 
stance of an unhappy career was this ill-assorted marriage of a 
young, able, passionate woman, longing to live a life gentler, and 
wider, and in its way more intellectual than that of Holyrood, with 
an insufferable lout, who liked best the most depraved class of 
mistress, because it is also the most accessible. The fourth volume 
stops at the conference of Carbery, and the separation between 
Bothwell and Mary; and Mr. Burton has still to relate her Eng- 
lish fortunes, and the little known history of Scotland between the 
accession of James I. and the Act of Union, and above all, to tell us 
for the first time the true history of a series of events utterly per- 
verted by most educated men, those which preceded the extinction 
of Scottish independence. Not one Englishman in five hundred 
is aware that the Act was not imposed by us, but extorted from 
us almost at the point of the sword, in the teeth of unreasoning 
popular prejudice and of the angry distaste of a large party among 
the ruling Houses, who since 1688 had carried on the Govern- 
ment. If in the succeeding volumes Mr. Burton will recollect that 
he is writing for Englishmen as well as Scotchmen, for the ignorant 
as well as the informed, and that Englishmen want one history 
of Scotland, not many, he will do to literature as great a service as 


a 

THREE MILITARY QUESTIONS OF THE Days 
Tue organization of a Reserve Army is clearly the question of the 
day, and of the dozen alternative plans which are being discusgeg 
Sir Henry Havelock’s appears to us the best. It is not perfect 
for it is, like all soldiers’ plans at the present moment, inadequate. 
The fear of the House of Commons and of opinion seems to have 

eaten into their souls, till even Liberal officers, of whom Sir He 
Havelock will one day, perhaps, be the best known, only Whisper 
the advisability of radical reforms. Ten pounds a year woulg 
attract all time-expired men into Reserve companies, attached tp 
the Militia, but liable for any fighting service, and would in tep 
years give us a Reserve of 80,000 men, costing not a tenth of the 
sum required for a similar addition to the Line, yet precisely ag 
efficient. Even General Peel, however, who sees that, is afraiq 
to anger Parliament, and we shall probably stumble on till arougeg 
by some catastrophe. But, granting existing data, an Army 
wholly inadequate to the Empire, maintained under a mog 
wasteful organization,—this is at once the most practical ang 
the most original scheme yet produced. Sir Henry Haye. 
lock, who is said to inherit with his father’s name hig 
literary and administrative power, and who has just beey 
appointed Deputy Adjutant-General in Canada, was best known 
in India by an exploit which broke the neck of rebellion in Behar 
an unparalleled march with mounted infantry—and his experience 
on that occasion took a fast hold of his mind. It induced him to 
watch with eager interest every phase of the American War, and 
he convinced himself that the Americans had, almost by accident, 
succeeded in creating a new arm, in the form of bodies of 
mounted riflemen. Armed with breech-loaders, the weapon of 
all others most readily used by cavalry, and revolvers, and trained 
to fight also on foot, a body of mounted rifles can move without 
railways at the rate of thirty miles a day, can charge with 
more than the efficiency of English cavalry, and can, besides, 
accomplish all that infantry can effect. ‘They are, in fact, effective 
cavalry and marksmen in seven-leagued boots besides,—realize 
Colonel Jacob’s high ideal. Colonel Havelock, in a rapid but 
singularly vivid and accurate account of the American campaigns, 
attributes Sherman’s success in great measure to the perfection to 
which he had brought this new arm, a perfection so great that 
his cavalry, assisted by some galloping horse artillery, repeatedly 

showed that it could do the work of a corps d’armee of all arms, 
We shall not enter into the evidence by which Sir Henry Have- 
lock attempts to prove, and in the judgment of many competent 
strategists does prove, this essential point, but pass on to its 
application. Clearly if such cavalry are useful anywhere it must 
be on the wide plains of British India, where our greatest diffi- 
culty is distance, where we have no cross country railways and 
few roads, and where every enemy, from the old Pathan Sepoy 
who has mutinied to the Sonthal who has proclaimed war to the 
rich, can march two feet for the English soldier's one. Bur- 





dened with his accoutrements, helplessly dependent on carts 
often drawn by oxen, and oppressed by a tropical sun, the 
British infantry soldier in Bengal does well if he keeps up 
twelve miles a day for a day or two together. Mounted 
rifles can double that rate, and be, besides cavalry, excel- 
lent foot soldiers at the end of it. ‘Their railway cannot 
be broken up; ‘ With 8,200 Mounted Rifles (including offi- 
cers), with the 6,000 British Cavalry we have in India armed and 
carefully trained to use breech-loaders (not carbines, but 1,000- 
yard-range rifles), together with 1,000 Horse Artillery—this whole 
rapidly moveable force to be supplemented by the 20,000 Native 
Cavalry we keep in the three Presidencies, and who are invaluable 
as an adjunct, as long as they are kept in their proper places by 
carrying only smooth-bore arms,—India ought to be as free from 
danger of insurrection as any agricultural county in England. 
With telegraphs everywhere to flash the first news of disturbance, 
and troops of this sort ready to hasten to the spot at the uniform 
rate of thirty to thirty-five miles a day, we may laugh at disaffec- 
tion, and think of rebellion only as a vanished bugbear of the past.” 
Sir Henry Havelock believes that by establishing 8,000 such 
Mounted Rifles and reducing the Native Army to 80,000 efficient 
men, an ample number, we might release 20,000 men for service at 
home, thus at once bringing up the first line of our defensive force, 
which is now only 55,000 men, and which could not therefore 
face any enemy alone, to 75,000. He would then offer recruits & 
new term of service, namely, seven years of the Line—a reduction of 
the present term by three years—and seven of service in the Reserve. 
This would yield about 10,000 men a year, all of whom would be 








he has performed for historical investigation. 
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* Three Main Military Questions of the Day. By Lieutensnt-Colonel Sir H. M 
Havelock. Londou:; Lougman and Co. 
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employed, Colonel Havelock suggests, upon the following scheme :— 
« Now, as to the organization of the Reserve. Probably no better 
could be found than to let it increas. the efficiency of our 
+ constitutional Reserve, the Militia, and form, as it were, a 
connecting link between it and the Line, by a system that shall 
incorporate the Reserve with the Militia in time of peace, 
But without letting the men be absorbed as individuals into the 
pody of the Militia inseparably.” Within seven years our 
Militia would comprise, in addition to its regular strength, 
56,000 trained soldiers, who would form a backbone for 
the Militia, while at the same time liable to be called out in 
the time of war at a moment's notice, either for home or foreign 
grvice. Again, we should have within twenty years among our 
population at least 100,000 thoroughly drilled soldiers, all under 
ity years of age, and almost all men whom in the event of an 
invasion we could draw at a week’s notice, by payment of one good 
pounty and a promise of release the moment the enemy was expelled, 
into Veteran Battalions. We should have in fact to wage foreign 
war, say for Belgium, 100,000 good disposable soldiers at home, 
and for defensive army those soldiers, plus 125,000 trained with 
them, plus 100,000 of the Veteran Battalions, plus 150,000 Volun- 
teers, less trained but better educated ; in other words, an Army of 
half a million of men, all efficient in their several ways, and three- 
fourths of them efficient in the highest degree. 

And the cost of all this would be, according to our author, 
absolutely nil, the English saving on the reduction in India being 
more than the payment of the Reserve, 6/. a year per man, and 
the expense of the month's service perannum. We rather distrust 
this statement about cost, but it is clear that the plan would give 
usa real Reserve of soldiers at the cost of as many Militiamen, 
without disturbing industry, without increasing by a man the 
number of the Line, and without disturbing in any way whatever 
the existing organization of the British Army. Results so great, 
promised by an officer so experienced both in the field and the 
bureau, will, we feel certain, ensure attention to a pamphlet of 
which we have given here merely the object, which is crowded 
with military criticisms, and which gives,—we speak on authority 
better than our own,—by far the best short account of the 
American War yet published in this country. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 

Children’s Book:s.—In spite of all our efforts and of a grand massacre 

of the innocents just before Christmas, we have not disposed of all the 

children’s books on our table. The more we notice, the more come in 

for notice. This would be a good opportunity for availing ourselves of 

a classical simile about the Hydra and the lamenting Hercules. Yet we 

resist the temptation, knowing, too, that it would often beset us in the 

pursuit of our task. We turn resolutely to Lightsome and the Little 

Golden Lady, by C. H. Bennett (Griffith and Farran). Mr. Bennett 

has provided this story with both text and illustrations, and it will not 

surprise those who are familiar with his drawings to hear that the 

illustrations are better than the story. It is generally a mystery to us 

to know what passes in the minds of children, and therefore we cannot 

guess whether any young people will recognize the signs of the Zodiac 

in Mr. Bennett's disagreeable twins, magic crab and scorpion, little gold 

fish, and grim hunter, who turns into a bull, a ram, and a lion. To us 

there is something forced in these transformations, for we sec Mr. Ben- 

net's object in effecting them. We know tho raison d’étre of all the per- 

sons of his story, and that takes away from the charm of surprise, which 

is an essential part of our pleasure in books that are not meant to be serious. 

However, it is possible that children may be blind to the instruction which 

is being forced upon them in the guise of wonder, and they will like Mr. 

Bennett's book all the better. Tho illustrations may be taken without 

any such abatement. Messrs. Seeley have sent us two little periodicals 
for the year 1866, The Infant's Magazine and The Children’s Friend. 
They are both very good little books, and are meant for very good little 
children. Yet all children have intervals of goodness, even if they are 
Pickles by nature. Most of them have longor intervals of goodness, 
Which are interrupted occasionally by short manifestations of rebellion 
and naughtiness. We cannot advise parents to bring forth Messrs. 
Seeley's edifying volumes during these latter seasons. Zhe Three 
Little Friends, twenty pictures by Oscar Pletsch (F. Warne and Co.), 
Tepresent the domestic relations of two children and a dog. The 
two children spend a day together; dress their dolls, wash their dolls’ 
clothes, and perform other babyish antics. The local colouring of the 
Scene is strongly German. We have all tho familiar articles of Ger- 
man furniture, the German stove, the German crib; and the children 
have German faces. We are rather spoiled for such homeliness and 
uch simple humour by the admirable illustrations which some of our 
artists draw for luxurious modern childhood. But the general run of 
Pictorial literature is not above the German level. Witness the Good 











Child's Coloured Book: (Routledge), which has neither the distinctive 
nationality of Herr Pletsch’s drawings, nor the sobriety of their design. 
Its colours are far too glaring, and altogether it seems intended for an 
age which can appreciate size, but has not yet risen to the contompla- 
tion of nature. 

Systematic Memory. By T. Maclaren. (Pitman.)—The reader is 
tempted to apostrophize this guide to the art of making a bad momory 
good and a good memory better, in the words of Hamlet to the Ghost. 
‘*Remember thee! aye, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat in 
this distracted globe !"—not only out of gratitude to Mr. Maclaren, but 
because his system is too ludicrous to be forgotten. So far as we could 
understand him for laughing, his object is to strengthen the memory by 
calling in the help of the imagination. If we want to remember a word. 
wo are to picture a scene with which that word may somehow be asso- 
ciated. Say that we have to remember the words ink-bottle, clock, tea 
mud. We are to think of Longfellow’s Excelsior! and connect the words 
to be remembered with the poem. “Take tho first word in the poem 
that will form a picture, viz., shades. Connect ink-bottle with shades—an 
ink-bottle as black as the shades. Make your picture. Clock connect 
with night ; think of an illuminated clock at night. Yea connect with 
Alpine; you can fancy a party drinking tea on the summit of the 
Matterhorn. Connect mud with village,” and so on. Asif the picture of 
a party drinking tea at the top of the Matterhorn was not sufficiently 
daring, we come frequently to such scenes as Noah standing at the door 
of the Ark and looking down Mount Ararat ; Noah surprised at seeing 
the Aurora Borealis after leaving the Ark ; and Noah catching a salmon. 
Why we are always to think of this estimable patriarch when we want 
to remember something purely modern, we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. But as he is an especial favourite with Mr. Maclaren, we will 
leave Mr. Maclaren to gaff the salmon hooked off Mount Ararat while 
Noah is diverted from his piscatorial duties by the spectacle of the 
Northern Lights. 

Ecce Deus! Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. With 
Controversial Notes on Ecce Homo! (Edinburgh; T. and T. Clark.)— 
Before a man engages in controversy hoe should learn how to reason. 
If his nature is such as to exclude him from all hope of logic, he should 
take to other pursuits, of which there is no lack. This is the best 
advice we can give the author of Ecce Deus! Weare sure that he 
might do well in another line of life; he cortainly means well. But 
argument is not his forte. Judging from internal evidence, we should 
say that he must be accustomed to the pulpit, for his only safeguard 
lies in the absence of a reply; and he is fond of indulging in the small 
sneers which peculiarly belong to weak preachers. When he comes to 
close quarters with the author of Kcce Homo! we see that he either 
misunderstands that book, agrees with it without knowing how, or 
differs from it without knowing why. But his own comments on 
Scriptural passages show tho same confusion. Take his exposi- 
tion of the history of the rich young man who came to Christ and 
went away sorrowful. “A very righteous young man came to Him 
with an eager inguiry; the young man made out that he was nothing 
less than an embodiment of the Decalogue—he had gathered tho very 
elements of his life on the rough and quaking slopes of Sinai. Surely 
Christ could not resist this modern edition of the Ten Commandments. 
They were written on tables of stone; but here was a table of flesh. 
Christ was actually more severe with this young man—required more of 
him—than He required of the publican, the adulteress, and the thief.” 
And then we are told that Christ had no pews to let, no accounts to be 
audited. ‘How many of the Evangelical preachers in England dare 
tell a rich young man that he must sell and distribute all his property 
as the condition of his entrance into eternal life?” Now, this entirely 
leaves out of sight the teaching of that history, and brings us to a state 
of things in which wealth, so far from being a means of doing good, 
would be necessarily sinful. We do not road in the Bible account that 
the young man was self-righteous, or that Christ was severe with him. 
On the contrary, it is said that Jesus, beholding him, loved him, and 
said, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all thou hast.” It was because 
the young man so nearly touched perfection that he was called to reach 
it. All the rich young men in England might sell and distribute their 
property without being one whit better. They may improve themselves 
vastly by making a right use of their property. Could not the author 
of Ecce Deus! make a better use of his time, and not sell and distribute 
his intellectual property ? 

Smart Sayings of Great Personages. (Darton and Co.)—Too many 
plums and too little suet make an uneatable pudding, and nothing is 
more wearisome than reading through an undigested string of stories. 
However, a book of this kind is valuable to diners-out, and may be dipped 
into with pleasure if no more than a page is read atatime. Tho compiler 
ought to keep an eye on his printers, whose mistakes are sometimes 
ludicrous, if indeed they be the mistakes of the printers. Swift is an 
odd misprint for Sydney Smith, at the top of the famous recipe for a salad ; 
and in Porson’s account of his trip to Germany, “that more learned 
Professor Bruncken” strangely supplies the place of Ruhnken. Again, 
the story of the man knocking at his own door in a fit of forgetfulness and 
saying he would call again is often told, but it is new to hear it of 
Lessing, especially when Lessing is called “ the professor and “ the 


German philosopher.” 
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The Civil War in Amezrica. 


disadvantage of the former. 


ment. 


Romans, 


extends to 422 pages. 


By Goldwin Smith. 
Marshall.)—AlIl that Mr. Goldwin Smith writes is admirable in style, 
though the matter of his discourses is not universally appreciated. 
“ The wild man ” of the House of Commons, who “ goes about maligning 
men and things under the name of history,” must have been pleased to 
find that he had drawn blood in such a quarter. 
or two passages in this book which will have the same effect. 
comparison of the Times and the New York Herald is certainly to the 
The contrast between the state of religion 
in England and America will hardly please the faithful of the Establish- 
But those who agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith will thank him 
for the forcible way in which their case is stated, and will read him 
with all the more pleasure for the pain he inflicts on their adversaries. 
A Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
A monograph. By James Morison, D.D. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)\—This modest monograph on a chapter of thirty-one verses 
But then Dr. Morison goes completely and 
exhaustively into every question of every kind that can arise out of 


(Simpkin and 


We have marked one 
The 





every word inevery verse. Philology, readings, doctrine, commentaag 
all expounded. Writers of each sect and each nation are brought int 

the field, and, though all are translated, yet they all have the privile 0 
of speaking in their own tongues. ee 
by the look, atleast, Greek, Latin, German, French, and Early Englis 

have all their turn; and the result is, that whether we read through the 
monograph or not, whether theology is our special study or not Dr 
Morison gives us something for the mind to bite upon. Yet his book 
can only be recommended to one class of readers, and we may doubt if 
they will accept our recommendation. 

The Glorious Gospel Unfolded. By Henry Webb. (Simpkin, Mg. 
shall, and Co.)—It is unpleasant to have to speak disrespectfully of an 
industrious work containing some 600 pages, but it is far more yg, 
pleasant to find some 600 pages wasted, and on such a subject, What 
Mr. Webb’s exact object has been we cannot say. What he attempts to 
prove we cannot say. We believe no writer ever succeeded in referring 
to a greater number of texts, or in giving his book a more exact resem, 
blance to a skeleton copy of Cruden’s Concordance. 


Several Oriental languages, judg; 
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G. Routledge and Sons—A Thousand and One Gems 
of English Poetry, by C. Mackay; The Child’s Country 
Book, by T. Miller; Ready Reckoner, by J. Heaton ; The 
Poetical Works of N. P. Willis; Topographical Direc- 
tory; Practical Housekeeping, by Mrs. Pedley. 

ngman and Co.— Calendar of State Papers; 

Australia as It Is; The North-West Peninsula of Ice 

= by C. W. Shepherd; Chronicles of the Middle 
Ss. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Tufts of Heather from 
the Northern Moors, by Edwin Waugh; Home Life of 
the Lancashire Factory Folk, by Edwin Waugh. 

Lockwood and Co—The Twin Records of Creation, 
by G. W. Victor le Vaux; The Year-Book of Facts, 1867, 
by John Timbs. 

Bell and Daldy—Episodes of Insect Life, by the 
ae. J.G. Wood; The Sorrows of Hypsipyle, by Thomas 

she. 

Macmillan and Co.—Morality according to the Lord's 
es by the Rev. J Li. Davies. 

. C. Hotten—Sketches by Seymour. 

William Ridgway—Civilization, Taxation, and Repre- 
sentation, by George Holloway. 

Chapman and Hall—Nights in the Harem, by Emme- 
line Lott, 2 vols. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Life’s Work as it is in 
Australie, by A Colonist. 

Adams and Franeis—The Millennium. 

T. and T. Clark—The Church. 

Richard Bentley—“‘ Cometh Up as a Flower,” 2 vols. 
2 David Nutt—Graduated German Reader, by Albert 


artels. 

R. J. Bush—Speeches and Letters on Reform, by the 
Right Hon. R. Lowe. — 

ve and Co.—Sunshine and Showers, by A. 

Steinmetz. 

Alexander Strahan—Our Father's Business, by 
Thomas Guthrie. 

Lothian and Co.—The New Double Acrostics. 

Little, Brown, and Co., Boston—Familiar Quotations, 
by John Bartlett. 

Robert Hardwicke—Our Schools and Colleges, by 
Herbert Fry. 


NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS. —The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep copies 
of such Documents as they value. 











It is particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copes of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Hlalf- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 

vance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 


READING CASES&§, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
ayfair, W., London. 











DUbLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Wiudmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ry HOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITTING” 

- CORSE1S. An entirely new principle, with new 
Spring Fastening. Manufacturers of the “ Prize Medal 
Crinolines.” ‘Irade Mark, a“ Crown.” 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


ESTABLISHED a.D. 1700, 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea aud Coffee Urus, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irous in all modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, aud 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE'’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 633. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List 

gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Perains. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratns’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS3’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BaRctay and Sons, London, &., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


P ROTECTION from FIRE. 
BRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NO? POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
Sold everywhere. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all whouse the “ United Service " Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MaNUFACTURED BY 

J. C.and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 

Sold by Chemists, Vil and lialian Warehousemen, and 
others. 

*,* Use no other. 


| the Spring, PARR’S LIFE PILLS 

are used by thousands. They clear from the 
system all huriful impurities, res.ore a healthy action 
of the liver, bowels, aud kidueys, without the least pain 
or inconvenience. May be had of any Chemist. 








See name on each tablet. 











——.., 
TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER, 
HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEag 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, 1s 6d, 2s, 23 44, 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 23 68 
per pound. 
PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS 
8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, Ec 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s 44 parly 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Pricgg 
PHILLIPS and CO. have no ageuts. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FRE by their own Yans, within eight miles of Nog 
King Will.am street, City, and send Teas, Coffees, ang 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in the United Kingdom, if to the value of 403 or 
upwards. 
“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY. 
HE PANIC of ’66 and its consequent 
depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 
“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to offer TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. 
Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 61 can't be dear, 
The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
really delicious. 
9 Great S°. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
Junuary 1, 1867. 


PURE WATER. 


THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 


Are the simplest and most effectual purifiers of water, 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, aud strongly re 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 
Prospectus free 


T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street, E.C. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, at 
their manufactories in South America; analyzed and 
certified genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor. Per- 
sons suffering from weak digestion, invalids requiring 
strengthening diet, aged persons, children (particalarly 
those of weak constitution or suffering from scrofula), 
infants after being weaned, and ladies after confiue- 
ment, will find this Extract, properly prepared in vatious 
very palatable forms, extremely useful. ‘Taken with 
rice, arrow-root, sago, &c., the Extract will be found to 
be an agreeable substitute for cod-liver oil, and equally 
efficient. At sea it is invaluable, being an excellent ant 
scorbutic; also in travelling. It has proved of great 
value in hot climates, where it is almost impossible, op 
account of the nature of the meat, to obtain good beef 
tea. It keeps unaltered for years, aud in any climate, 
and enables any ordinary cook to make with ease many 
of the most palatable soups, made dishes, and sauces 

Caution.—This is the only Extract of Meat analyzed 
and warranted geuuine by Baron Liebig, tue inventor, 
and authorized by him to be called LIEBIG'S EX- 
TRACT of MEAT, or Extractum Carnis Liebiz. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig’s Cet 
tificate. Several imitations have appeared in the market, 
some of them very deticient in quality. Suld by G. maa 
Abbott; Fortnum, Mason, and Co.; Langtons; Maw; 
Lee; Foster; Pedler; and all Chemists and Italian 
Warelhousemen. 

YAUTION and ADVICE t 

INVALIDS. 

BEWARE of SPURIOUS LMILATIONS of Dr.J 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, the original 
and only genuine, which is the best, satest, aud 
etfectual reimedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING COUGH, CRUUP, DIAB 

RHA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEUMALISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine without the words, “ DrJ 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on tae Guverament 
stamp. Overwhelming medical t-stimony accompaaies 
euch bottle—Sole mauutacturer, J. 1. Daveuport, 3 
Great Russell street, Bioomsbury, Loudou. The namens® 
demand enables the proprietors to reduce tue price; tt 
ia now Sold iu botties, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s dd, aad Ls. 

i 

HITE and SOUND ‘TEELH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, aad © 

health and longevity, by the proper masticativa of 

food. ROWLAND’'S ODONTO, or Pearl Deutiiries, 

imparis a pearl-like whiteness wo the teeth, eradicates 

tartar aud spots of incipient decay, strengtheus the 
gums, aud gives a pleasing fragrauce to we b 

Price 28 Yd per box. Svld by Cuemists and Per 


fumers. ae. 
*,* Ask for “,ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 
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SPECTACLES. 


ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 
TRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
ENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
ring—forming the only safe method for 
e Vision with ee ae so as to pre- 
ings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 
- ee PanciPal Sir Davrp BREwsTER. 
wy] have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
seertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
siting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
} can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
.” Prices most moderate. 
FULOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 98 Prince’s street, E linburgh. 


ee oo ’ 
HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 
tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas 
and other artificial lights. are entirely obviated by 

SALOM’S Her MAJESTY’S READING LAMP. Price 
from 108 6d. Catalogues gratis. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent streot, London, W., 
and 98 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 
LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 

PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
anime) charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
dite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Frankland, F.RS., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1866, in the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill bas passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal stil] retains practically unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities. 

#,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in Operation, and full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, London, W.C. (four doors from 

Somerset House). 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manvfacturers, 


63 New Ear! street, 
34 Bread street, } London, B.C, 


59 GrornceE Squvarr, GLASGow. 
2 Gornke Prazzas, L1IvERPOOL. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—)—= 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


An ag 
FOCAL 
nently diffe " 
Suiting Defectiv 











The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEFT STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, ani 
Carriage aid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s, and 58 


per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 64 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 


Team. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 63 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43 ; ruled, 48 9d 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64d, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
£8 éd and 3s per 1,000 
an" BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 
r 100, 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATE)) PRICKE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, <c., post free. 
Established 1841. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


M ORE CURES of ASTHMA and 
COUGHS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFEKS.—“ Lymm, Cheshire.—In allaying any irrita- 
tion of the chest or lungs, checking ali disposition to 
coughing, and promoting tbat inestimable boon, a com- 
fortable Light's refreshing sleep, they certainly stand 
uDrivalled.—J. H. Kvans, Druggist." They give instaut 
relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, and ali disorders 
# she breath o1d Jungs, and have a pleusant taste. 

nice Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d yer, box. Sold by all 
edicine vendors, 














The “GREAT EASTERN” for NEW YORK. 
The Steamship 
GREAT EASTERN 
(Capt. Sir JAMES ANDERSON, Com- 
mander), having receive] new Screw 
Boilers and a thorough refit, will be despatched from 
LIVERPOOL for NEW YORK direct, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 20th March, with First-Class Passengers 

only, returning to BREST on the 9th of April. 

Rates of Passage Money from Liverpool to New 
York, from Sixteen to Twenty-Six Pounds, according 
to accommodation in the state rooms. 

Future dates of sailing between Brest and New York 
will be duly announced. 

Apply, in Paris, at the Office of the Company, 5 Rue 
Taitbont; in London, to H. Starr and Co., 145 Cheap- 
side, or Rucker, Offer, and Co., 115 Leadenhall street; 
and in Liverpool, to 

JOHN H. YATES, 26 Castle street. 


P ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
8 


PATENT ROSTONITE 0 3 TABLET, 








BOSTONITE 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOS'ONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cut 








LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Btreet.— Established 187. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED. 
STEADS. Tue stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 


Bedsteads, from..... 





sevees 123 Gd to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from .. 83 0d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 68 01to £7 7s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........+. 49 per gulon, 


Wiliam S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieess, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Culery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Priees, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show rovins, at 39 Oxford stree 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newmun street ; 4,9, aad 6 Perrys 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and tieir f'wo-Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronizel by traveliers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Que Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Rogent stree 
Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
5 Illustrated PRICE) LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNLTURE.—An Lllustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Caarles street, W. 


T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

KSSENCKE.—Tue most scientifically prepared aud 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever imtroduved ; re- 
stores to their uormul condition all the secretions, ou the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. [t is aspeciti: 
fur debility of all kiuds, and trou its Containing, &acng 
other ingredients, pepsine aud phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 223. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 52u Oxford 
street, W.C., and, 8 @Cullum street, heuchurch jstreet, 
E.C., London. 
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OTICE of REMOVAL.—NORWICH 
UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES.—The Business of these Societies is now 
Removed to their New Offices, No. 50 FLEET STR EET, 
E.C , late the Offices of the Amicable Society. 


HE IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
of MARSEILLES , Limited). 

At the First Ordinary General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of this Company, numerously attended, held at 
Exeter Hall, on Thursday, 28th February, 1867, at 
— o'clock noon, ALneRT Grant, Esq., M P., in the 

hair, 

The Chairman, having entered at length into the 
Position and prospects of the Company, it was pro- 
posed, seconded, and carried unanimously :—** That the 
Balance-Sheet and Report issued be and are hereby 
approved, confirmed, and adopte |.” 

Tt was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously :— 
“That Ewen Evershed, Esq, Octavius Ommanney, 
Esq., Frederick Maynard, Esq., A. S'ater, Esq., be and 
are hereby re-elected Auditors for the current year.” 

It was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously :— 
“ That the best thanks of the meeting are due and are 
hereby given to the Directors for their services during 
the past year.” 

It was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously, 
with acclamation :—“ That the hearty thanks of this 
meeting be and are duly tendered to the Chairman for 
his able conduct in the chair this day.” 

By Order, 
GEO. M. BRIGHT, Secretary. 

10 St. Swithin’s lane, London. Ist March, 1867. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London. 








Invested Funds ...... 90.s0eeeeceosce coveee £3,254,334 
Fire Premiums received in 1865..........++ 818,055 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ............ 254,397 


The following are a few of the advantages attaching 
to the Life Policies of this Company :— 

M derate rates of premium for all descriptions of 
insurance. 

Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprie- 
tary of an unlimited or 

Whole-world leave granted on reasonable terms. 

Policies held as securities are not considered void by 
this office, although the assured should leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holder inform the office so 
soon as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the ade- 
quate extra premium. 

Claims are payable 30 days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Christmas must be 
renewed on or before January 9. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary 


Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, B.C. 





TRUsTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
Tie Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir Wm. Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities, Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absvlute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

KE. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,900. 
Dieecrors. 
Lawrorp ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury =| Duncan James Kay, Esq. 





ham Suro. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P,. 
George Lreland, Esq. Robert Smith, Fsq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Dire-tors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—for one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; aud for five years 
aud upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office 
of tne Company, No. 7 Kast Ludia avenue, Leadenhall 


street, London, E.C.—By order, 
ae R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


“SOQUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected.—Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Ontices, 64 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Enfeebled 
Existence —This medicine embraces every attri- 
bute required in a general and domestic remedy : it over~ 
turus the foundations of disease laid by defective food 
and impure air. In obstructions or ¢ mgestions of the 
liver, lungs, bowels, or any otuer organ, these pills are 
especially serviceable and eminently successful. They 
should be kept iu readiness in ever y family, as they are 
a medicine without @ fault for young persous & id those 
of feable constitutions. Tuey never cause pain, Or irri- 
tate the most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. 
Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the 
blvod, and the best promoters of absorption and secre- 
tiop, which remove all poi and ob particles 
from both solids and fluids. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
A Second Edition is just published of 


desire to remember.”—T7imes. 
= “The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is 





Also, the Shilling Edition of 


Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s List. 


In a few days, 
STATISTICAL VINDICATION of 
the CITY of LONDON; or, Fuallazies exploded, 


if THE REIGN OF LAW. ; -~ pecan septal re Soorr, FRAG 
, 4 Y illi iti e and relative i 

i By the DUKE of ARGYLL. Now ready, the Shilling Edition o as due d tenten 6 to ee ane imp >rtanc 7 

Post 8vo, price 12s. ELIA. By Charles Lamb. : polis, in regard to its Population, Traffic, i Oe 

“A very able book........and there are few works in Published by arrangement with the Proprietors, | Rateable Value, Commerce, Trade, and Shippin 

| which a thoughtful reader will find more that he will Messrs. Moxon and Co. Crime and Police, with particular reference to the pm 4 


tion of the Local Government of London ay 
politan Municipalities. d Meurp. 
London: Lonemans, Greey, Reaper, and Drgg 


just the point which pious and practical minds fiud the | The LAST ESSAYS of ‘‘ ELIA.” 
most perplexing.” —Saturday Review. (On Monday next. 


&**The Duke of Argy!l’s book is as unanswerable as it 

: ” r rl > ote 

fs attractive.’—Pall Mall Gazelle, stare, | KAYE’S LIVES of INDIAN OFFI- POLITICAL ECONOMY.—UNIVER. 

a eters Beans tie teak cues ee tiie eieteter CERS, illustrating the History of the Civil and SITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

able thought, from its first page to its last.”— Spectator. Mili 7. Services in India. This Work contains : b 
ALEXanver Stranay, 56 Ludgate hill aitary Services 5 A Course of Ten or Twelve Lectures on VALY; 

XANDER N, ge ill. Lives of — RENT, WAGES, PROFITS, and CURRENCY, nd 

° Lord Cornwallis Sir Alexander Burnes Subjects of Professor Cairnes’ Sacond Cour, 

Sir JOHN HERSCHEL, Bart. Sir John Malcolm | Sir Henry Lawrence delivered for him by Professor Waley, and till oe 
mence on Thursday, 21st March, at 5 p.m., and be con 
tinued at{the same hour on succeeding Thursdays, Fee, 
£1 Lls 6d. 

CH. CASSAT, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 


Price, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 





Ae ee ee ae 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe Captain Arthur Conolly 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. Major D'Arcy Todd Ganeral Niell 
ajor t 
FAMILIAR LECTURES ON ine Henry Martyn Mountstuart Elphinstone 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. &e. &e. &e. (Immediately. LD.» | 
By Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. Baer nag 2 Sean Secretary to the Couueil, 
A book of a most profound and romantic scientific |The AGAMEMNON, OCHOEPHORI. eakendnsent nto er nee 
charm......Without any strain of manner, the author and EUMENIDES of ASSCHYLUS. Translate . Th ‘ “XD 
paints picture after a — = wonderful dis- into English Verse, by A. Swanwick. Crown 8vo, Jy ABLboRuuGH COLLEGE, 1867, 
Coveries made known to us by the study of the physical cloth, price 63. There will be an Election in June n 
forces at work on the earth and in the heavens.”— “We of the stronger sex must admit that here is a | SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.:— ext to EIGHT 
Spectator. woman's work eclipsing, in force, vigour, and nice in- Two SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate hill. sight into the meaning of the original, moet younanes of | £50 ayear each. 
her male predecessurs in the same field. A prime ex- A“ BERENS” andan “IRELAND” Scholirshi 
PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE. cellencs of her work lies in the absence of anything | the annual value of £17 and £14 respectively. irabip, of 
In a few days, demy 8vo. 


florid or ornamental therein.’"—Conlemporary Review. These four Scholarships are tenable as long as the 
e holders shall continue members of the College. 
CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM ; EMMANUEL; or, the Incarnation of | Candidates must have been under 15 ome of age on 
Being the Bole Lectures for 1366. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 


the Son of God the Foundation of Immutable | January lst, 1367. — ‘ ; 
Truth. By the Rev. M. FP, SavLer. Price 10s 6d. Also FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s Co'lege. 
ALEXANDER Stranan, 56 Ludgate hill. 


two years, of the value of £20 each. The age of candi. 

The TURKS, the GREEKS, and the | dates must have been under 14 on January lst, 1367. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. and A. P. Inby.  8vo, cloth, with Maps aud numer- | 10 the case of a successful candidate no: being a 
Post 8yo, price 10s 6d. ous Illustrations, price 21s. member of the College, a free Nowination wort, £20 


SLAVONS; or, au Account of Four Journeys |, The “IRELAND ” is limited to sous of clergymen, 
’ will be given. 
REMINISCENCES OF AHIGHLAND | waxwELL's IRISH REBELLION 





ee ee ee 








across Turkey in Kurope. By G. Mure Mackenzie | tke rest entirely open. 
Further particulars will be supplied on application to 


Mr. W. P. SELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 





PARISH. in 1798; with an Account of Emmett’s Insurrection - venepeianinaiintanitation 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's in eo’ = by George CRUIKSHANK. RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW'S 
Chaplains. Bro, cloth, 7s 6d. COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING= 


“ j I d by Royal Charter. One Exhibuik q 
highest onler. There isa charm quite peculiar about | LITERATURE and Its PROFES- | oni one of 125 will be open in April next to Candidates 
these reminiscences.”—Nonconformist. SORS. By Tuomas Pune. Crown 8vo, 78 64: | for admission to this School.—For information apply to 


“In this charming volume Dr. Macleod gives us a the Warden, Rev. THOMAS STEVENS, Bradiield, near 
pleture of a phase of ‘life which is fast pessing away, and| **CRAVEN’S” YOUNG SPORTS- | Reading; or to the Honorary Secretury, J. H, PATTE- 
which, apart from any other consideration, deserves to MAN’S MANUAL. New Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, | SON, Ksq., at his Chambers, 1 Elm court, Middle 
be minutely painted for the hardy virtue and the God- cloth, 53. Temple, London. 
fearing manliness, which are its two distinguishing fea- r a 2 eens 
tures. Noone more capable of executing such a work | The ABRIDGED EDITION of Miss UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTILLUTION 
‘could have taken it in hand than our author, who adds AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS for LADIES, Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 
to avigorous and graphic style an intense love and an of ENGLAND. Iu 1 vol., 6s 6d. Fee tor Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guiness per 





accurate knowledge of the scenes, the persons, and the 





: “ : - * annum. 

Parite which are the subjects of his book."—Zondon | HANDBOOK of ARCHEOLOGY: | Free for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per 
: P Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By annuum. 

Arexanver Srramn, 56 Ludgate hill. HoppDER "M. Westrorr, Esq. With numerous | Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per 
lilustrations. 8yo, 15s. annum. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Crown 8yo, price 5s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. M.A, Author of “ David 


Elginbrod,” &c. 

“True and beautiful thought. musically and elo 
quently expressed.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“To those who have any touch of poetry in their own 
nature, and especially to those who appreciate that 
‘tender, devout mysticism which seems an inseparable 
adjunct to the most perfect expression of spiritual 
truths, these sermons will have a special value. They 
will rejoice over them as those who have gotten great 
spoil.” —Nonconsormist. 

***Unspoken Sermons,’ by Gaorge MacDonald, bring 


Dr. DYER’S HISTORY of POMPEII. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Wood- 
cuts; also a large Map, expressly engraved for this 
purpose, (Nearly ready. 


HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. 


By C. W. Kina, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 
“Thoroughly readable, and contains a great store of 


information.” —TZime:. 


London: Bett and Datpy, York street, Covent 


Garden; and 186 Fleet street. 





Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess S.udents receive!. Certificates granted. 
For prospectuses, with list of rey. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 





SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. “ CONWAY,” 
LIVERPOOL. 


OR PREPARING YOUTHS (turned 
12 and under 16) as Officers in the Mercantile 
Marine. The QUEEN gives a Gould Medal each year, 
and also a Binocular Giass aud £35 towards tue Vuttic 
of the Pupil obtuiuing the Admiralty Cadetship. Next 
Session commences 1Uth April. Terms £50 10s, includ- 
ing Uniform, &c. Apply to Captain Mow, KN, 
* Couway,” Kock Ferry, Birkenhea |. 
CLARKE ASPINALL, Secretary. 


wate the feet of a we —— preacher. We do not NOW READY. 
acquiesce’in some of his theology; aud there are senti- , +1 r . 

ments in this volume to which we must take exception. ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEO-! (\IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. 
But in George MacDonald's company the very air seems METRY for SCHOOLS and BEGINNERS. By M. LUPTON, Author of “English History and 








impregnated with love, purity, and tenderness. We 
seem to be under an Italian sky; and the harshness, 
whether of individual or national temperament, is 
wonderfully checked. A loving heart reveals to us the 
heart which is the fountain of love, and sends us away 
ashemed of our harsh and bitter feelings, and praying 
to be able to love more, both Him who his Love and 
those who ought ever to be dear to us for His sake."— 
Dr. Guthrie's “ Sunday Magazine.” 

ALEXANDER Srranay, 56 Ludgate hill. 





New Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title by J. 
Gordon Thomson, and 12 full-page Illustrations by 
Phiz, extra cloth, price 10s 6d. 

Sle TRUE HISTORY of a LITTLE 

RAGAMUFFIN. By JaMes GREBNWOOD, the 
Author of “A Night in a Workhouse.” 


London: Warp, Lock, and Trier, Warwick House, 
Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price ls. 

N HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE, 
TRIENNIAL PARLIAMENTS, and REFURM 
of the HOUSE of COMMONS, based upon sound Con- 
stitutional Priuciples, with Supplementary Remarks. 

By Dr. Georce Bovineron. 
WitiiAm Rineway, 169 Piceadilly, W., and all Book- 

sellers. 





This day is published, price 2s. 

N EXUBERANT GROWTHS of the 
TONSILS as a Fertile Source of Delicate Health 

and Arrest of Development in Young Persons, with the 
Treatment to be adopted for the.r Removal. By JAMES 
Lape net gg Sergove to the Ear Iufirmary, Sack- 
ville street, Author of ‘Deafness Practically Llus- 
rated,” tec.” : errs ree 


CuvRcHILL and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. 


the Rey. Tuomas G. Vyvyan. M.A. Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Mathe- 
matical Master of the Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


Previous Examination (for Honours) according to 
the new scbeme sanctioned by the Senate, June, 
1365. By J. MeDowe tL, M.A, F.R.S., Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8yvo, price 3s 6d. 


By the same. 


MECHANICS required for the Previous 
Examination (for Huuours), and the Ordinary B, A. 
Degree. Crown 8vo, price 3s Gd. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. Two Chapters 
of Arithmetic. With an Appendix containing the 
Algebraical treatment of Permutations and Com- 
binations newly set forth. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
ALLEN Warrworrn, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Queen's College, Liverpool, and late 
Scholar of St. Johu'’s Gollege, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, price Js Ud, 
By the same. 
TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, and 


other Methods of Modern Aualytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. An Elementary Treatise. 8vo, 
price lts. 

Cambridge: Deicuron, BeLr, and Co. 

London: BELL and Davpy. 





NEW NOVEL OF THE DAY, 
Now ready, 3 vols. 
PFAMPERTON, the FINANCIER. By 
Morey Farrow, Author of ** No Easy Task.” 
Cuarges J. Sxeer, 10 King William street, Charing 


Cross. 





TRIGONOMETRY required for the 


Arithmetic tor the Civil Service and Army Examinae 
tions,” rapidly and successtully PREPARES GENTLE+ 
MEN fer both SERVICES. Highest refereuces.— 
Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Straud. 





‘[REATRS ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee aud Manager, Mr. bk’, B. CHarregron, 
Revival of FAUSI. First night of a new Burlesque 
Skeich. Production of ROB RUY. Qu Monday, March 
ll, ‘Luesduy, Wednesday, J'uursday, aud friday, 
FAUST: Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, E. 
Puelps, W. Huirison, Harcourt, Fitzjames, Waruer, F. 
Barsby; Mesdames}Hermanu Vezin, Vaudeubotf, Golier, 
isabel Adams, Beunett. On Saturday, March 16, ROB 
RUY: Rob Roy, Mr. ‘I. Powrie (his first appearauce in 
Loudon) ; Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. Phelps (lirst appear> 
auce at tis theatre); Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. Sims 
Reeves (the eminent Tenor engaged for 12 special 
representations); Diana Vernon, Miss E. Cross (ber 
first appearauce in Loudon); Helen MeGregor, Miss B. 
G. Le Thiere. Increased orchestra, and numerous 
chorus. ‘To conclude each evening with HUSSANDS 
KOR SIX. Principal characters by Mesdames Lydia 
Thompson, Kk. Brougham; Messrs. Barrett and 
Clifton. Doors open at half-past six; commences at 
seven. Box ofice open from Ten till Five daily. 


| REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCUA 

(also calied EPPS'S HO MUEOPATHIC COCOA). 
The very agreeatle character of this preparation hag 
reudered it w general favourite. Luvigorating 
sustaining, with a refined aud graceful favour de 
veloped by tue special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before, as their habitual beverage fur breakfast. “Cocoa 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sull says, “aud coutaius eVery ingrediént necessary 
the growth aud sustenance of tue boly.” 








It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 


{ on the preparation as suld. 41b., $1b., and 1b. packets 
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ent 
MR. BENTLEY'S 


OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


tives of the Archbishops of 


NTERBURY. By Water Farquaar Hook. 
7 of Chichester. The fifth volume (com- 


ing the Reformation Period), in demy 8vo. 
on (Jn a few days. 


Atheism and the Social Danger. 
By the Bishop of Orteans. Edited and revised, 
th a Preface, by Archbishop Manninc. In demy 
8y0. 
NEW WORK by the Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELL. 


Sea Gull (Gaviota). From the 
Spanish of Caballero. By the Hon. Avousta 
BerHELt. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The Life of Edward John Eyre, 


late Governor of Jamaica. By HaMILTON Hume. In 
crown 8v0, with p rtrait, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “1.ADY FLAVIA.” 


Miss Jane. A New Story. B 


the Author of ‘Lord Lynu’s Wife” and “Lady 
Flavia.” In 3 vois. post 8vo. 


Memoirs of William Hazlitt, 


with Portions of his Correspondence. By his 
son, W. Carew Hazurrt, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, with Portraits. 


Cheaper dition of Up the 


COUNTRY. By the Hon. Eutty Ensen. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ENGLISH GOVERNESS in EGYPT. 


Cheaper Edition of Harem Life 
in the EAST. By Emmeuine Lorr. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

Ricaarno Bextrey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty, New Burlington street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the HON. ELEANOR EDEN. 


Dumbleton Common. By the 


Hon. ELeaNor Even. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ An interesting story, very capitally told, with great 
ease and grace. Moreover, itis studded with most care- 
ful bits of character-drawing, any one of which would be 
more than enough for many novelists,"—Aforning Slar. 


lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channinzs,” 
“Mre, Halliburtou’s Troubles.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“One of Mrs. Henry Wood's best novels."—Star. 


“Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Old Trinity: a Story of Real Life. 
By T. Mason Joxes. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Noddebo Parsonage. From the 
Original Dinish. By the translator of “fue Guar- 
dian.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“A healthy, refreshing, and charming story. It will 


be read with unflagging eageruess from Legianing t» 
end."—Morning Herall. 


Amstrong Magney. A Story of 


Modern Life. By Henacuitus Grey. In 1 vol. 
Post Svo. 


RicnarD Bent.Ey, New Burlington street. 


LIST 








Second Edition, cloth, 7s 61. 
‘HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisn, F.RS. With thirty-one tracings from 
living and other hands. 
london: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpox. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 

OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
| By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
before."—JWlustrated Times. 

As a book of poetry fur presentation to young or old, 
We know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
ee — _— - 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
DMvonp DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection.”"—Morning Star. 
“A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








| Mensuration. By T. Baker. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Natural Philosophy. By Cuartzs Tom- 


LiInson. Is. 
Geology. By Major-General Porriock. 1s 6d. 
Perspective. By Grorce Pyne. 2s, 
Painting, the Art of. By Grorce Fretp. 2s. 
Glass Staining. By Dr. M. A. Gesserr. 
With an Appendix on the Art of Evamelling. 1s. 
Painting on Glass. From the German of 
FRombera. 1s. 
Music. A Practical Treatise. By Dr. Spencer. 
23. 


The Pianoforte. Instructions for Playing. 
By Dr. Svencer. 1s, 


Fossil Shells. (A Manual of the Mollusca.) 
By Samvet P, Woopwakp, of the British Museum. 
53 6d; in cloth boards, 6s 6d; half morocco, 7s 6d. 


Photography. From the French of Monck- 


hoven, By W. H. Tuounruwaite. 1s 64. 
Astronomy. By the Rev. R. 
Main, Ie. 


Weights and Measures of all Nations; 
Weights of Coins, and Divisions of Time: with the 
Principles which determine the Rate of Exchange. 
By Mr. Wootnouse. 1s 6d. 

Is. 


Chemistry. By Professor Fownes. 
Mineralogy. With a Treatise on Mineral 


Rocks or Aggregates. By James Dana. 28. 
Electricity. By Sir W. Sxow Harris. 1s 6d. 


Galvanism, Animal and Voltaic Elec- 
TRICITY. By Sir W. Snow Harats. Is 6. 


Magnetism. By Sir W. Syow Harris. 3s 6d. 
Metallurgy of Copper. By Dr. Lamporn. 2s. 
Metallurgy of Silver and Lead. By Dr. 


Lamborn. 23. 
Electro-Metallurgy. By Atex. Warr. 1s 6d. 
Electric Telegraph, History of. By E. 


Higuton. 2s. 


Handbook of the Telegraph. By R. Bono. 
ete Essays. By C. Tomutnson. 
pe Orders of. By W. H. Leeps. 
Architecture, Styles of. By T. Bury. 
omen, Principles of Design in. 


By E, L. Ganvert. 2s. 


Architecture, Principles of Beauty in 
GRECIAN. By the Warl of Averpgen, 1s, 


Building, the Art of. By Epwarp Dosson. 
ls, 


Popular. 


Cottage Building; or, Hints for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Labouriug Classes. 1s, 

Warming and Ventilation. By Cuartes 
‘ToMLINSON. 3s, 

Draining and Sewage of Towns and 
BUILDINGS. By G. D. Demressy. 2s. 

Erection of Dwelling-Houses. By S. H- 
Beooks. 23 6d. 

Steam Engine. By Dr. Larpner. 1s, 

Tubular and Other Iron Girder Bridges. 
By G. D. Demrsey. Is. 

Clock and Watch-Making and Bells. 
By EpMounD Becxert Dextsox. 3s 6d. 

Machinery. By C.D. Apex. 1s 6d. Illus- 
trative Plates, 73 6d. 


Steam-Engine, Theory of. By T. Baker. 
le. 
Road-Making. By S. C. Hvucues, H. Law, 


and Gen. Sir J. BuRGorNe. 1s 6d. 

Land and Engineering Surveying. By 
T. Baker. 23 

Clay Lands and Loamy Soils. By Pro- 
fessor DoNALpson. Is. 

Economy of Fuel. By T. S. Prmeavx. 1s. 

Combustion of Coal, and the Preven- 
TION of SMOKE, By Cuartes Wyre WiLLiaMs, 3s. 

Arithmetic, Stepping Stone to. By A. 
Arman. ls. KEY, ls. 

Arithmetic. By Professor Younc. 1s 64d. 
KEY, 1s 64. 

Algebra. By James Happon. 2s. Key, 1s 6d. 

Book-keeping. By J. Happon. 1s. 

Mathematical Instruments. By J. F. 
Hearner. Is, 

Euclid. By Heyry Law. 2s. 

Geometry, Analytical. By James Hany. 
ls. 


Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. By 
Professor MANN. 23. 
Is. 


| Logarithms. By H. Law. 2s 6d. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


WEALE’S SERIES.—(Continued.) 


Statics and Dynamics. By T. Baker. 1s. 
Differential Calculus. By Mr. Wootnovse. 
Integral Calculus. By H. Cox. 1s. 


Outlines of Modern Farming. By R. S. 
Bury. 2 vols., 14s, 
Or separately. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops. 23. 
Farming Economy. 3s. 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. 2s 6d. 


Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry. 2s. 
Town Sewage, Irrigation, Waste Land. 
3 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, E.C, 


= Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
The APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, and 


other Documents relating to the History of Christ. 
Translated from the original in Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, &c., with notes, Scriptural references, and 
Prolegomena. By B. Harais Cowper, Editor of 
“The Journal of Sacred Literature,” &c. 


Price Two Guineas, 3 vols. Svo, cloth. 


An INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Theological; 
cou taining a discussion of the most important Ques- 
tions belonging to the several Books. By Samugn 
Davipsox, D.D., LL.D. 

“The conclusions at which he has arrived are the 
matured judgments of a vigorous, well stored, and un- 
biased mind, anxious only to ascertain and declare the 
truth." At um. 

“There is no other work as yet in the English lan- 
guage at all approaching it in value for the use of the 
bond side theological student in the department which it 
covers. ’"— Wesiminster Review. 


Price 10s 6d, crown 8vo, cloth. 
ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 


REASON. An Examination of some of the Prin- 
cipal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. By the 
Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B, 

“Temperate and well reasoned.......... Students of 
theology will find this volume very worthy of perusal.” 
—Spectator, 

“ Fully up to the most liberal Christian thought of the 
ime...... +++-bringing out with irresistible force the 
terrible nature of the ‘orthodox ' dogmas, and the sim- 
plicity and beauty of rational and Scriptural truth." 
Inquirer. 


Price 10s 64, post 8vo, cloth boirds. 


The TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS, A_ Review of the History and 
Present Condition of Modern Theolozy. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A., Author cf “ The Progress of the 
Intellect,” “A Sketch of the History of Chris- 
tianity,” &2. 

Price 63, post 8vo, cloth. 
The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE; 


with Consolatory Views of a Future Stute, and Sug- 
gestions on the most beneficial Topics of Theolo- 
gical Instruction. By Rosert Feicowes, LL.D. 
Third Edition, revised, with Additions from the 
Author's MS., and a Preface by the Editor. 
WiturAms and Noroats, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Gardev, London; aud 2) South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 
8vo, cloth, with 156 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, 15s. 

PREHISTORIC TIMES, as illustrated 
by Ancient Remains, and the Manuers and Customs 
of Modern Savages. By Sir Jonx Lunnock, Bart, 
F.R.S., President of the Ethnological Society, Vice- 
President Linv. Soc. 

“Those who desire a compact and careful review of 
the whole subject, well iliustrated, will fiud it in this 
volume.” —Atheneum. 

“ A work of more than usual interest, in which he has 
dealt with a very difficult subject in the most scientific, 
but at the same time iu the most alluring manner." 
Times. 

** There is not an idle page in the volume, nor one that 
can be skipped......We can speak of the value of the 
work, as a whole, with unqualified praise.” —Sé d. 

Wituiams and Noreats, Henrietta street, C vent 
Garden, Loudon; aud South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, 
Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PRINCIPLES of HINDU & MOHAM- 

MADAN LAW. By Sir Wit.iam Macnaonten. 
Kdited with an Introduction, by the lie Professor 

H. H., Wilson. 
WitiiaMs and Noroats, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, Londou; aud 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, engraved by Jeens, price 248. 
MANUEL SWEDENBORG: 
HISLIFEand WRITINGS By Witiiau Waite, 
In fact a Swedenborg Cyclopedia, wherein the 
History, the Doctrine, and the Other World Experiences 
of the great Swede are concisely and faitifully set forth ; 
also, the Origin and Ccnlition of the Swedenborgiam 
Sect. 
Simpkix, Marsuatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 
D O.M.—The TRIUNE; or, The NEW 
e RELIGION, Price 2s. 
Trubs. eR and Co., London. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
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Dixon. (Firta E ON.) 2 : F 

LATE EARL GREY, trations, fa TO*) 2 volar wiht. | wl 

“oA interesting book. Mr. Dixc 
FROM NOVEMBER, 1830, TO THE PASSING OF THE REFORM ACT IN 1832. thoughtfully and wel. He give dan exoelbey wat kT 

° . ~ , of the Mormons, and striking de ipti 

Edited by his Son, Earl GREY. he saw ond the conversations he held with mare otis be 
saints.”—TZimes. bs 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. ‘* There are few books of this season likely to excite use 
much general curiosity as Mr. Dixon's very entertaininn be 
rae iy room work on New America. The book f ~ 
DR. WM. SMITH'S SCHOOL MYTHOLOGY. Sia re aes of ee ates |S 
Now ready, with 90 Woodcuts, 16mo, 3s 6d, strongly bound in cloth, red edges. tion."—Pall Mall Gazette. ee 
“Mr. Dixon has written a book about America havi imp 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY _ [is musttsitstocie wenesiuemdnant | Xe 
tive, true as wellas new. Of the books published thig wel 
FOR THE YOUNG PER millan's aoe be none more widely read.” My. Ss 
D , nit 
With TRANSLATIONS from the ANCIENT POETS, and QUESTIONS upon the WORK. |” Marquis of Louxe. 1 vol, with Iilusteatio's, gp - 


[Next week, 


A Lady’s Glimpse of the Lat | A 
orig 


WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzte SELINA Epgy. ! 
1 vol., with Iilustrations, 10s 6d. . I: 


Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Classical and Latin Dictionaries. 


“ The object of this work is to give a consecutive account of the Heathen Deities, which may safely be placed in 
the hands of the young, and which contains all that is necessary to enable them to understand the classical 
allusions they may meet with in prose or poetry, and to appreciate the meaning of works of art. Tue work is 
prepared throughout with careful reference to the best acknowledged authorities.” —Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


“Miss Eden is a pleasant companion. We hare in t 
read, and can recommend her book, with pleasure." pe 














Atheneum. r 
Life in a French Chatem, | = 
Nearly ready. By nee re H. Fe mera Esq. Second agai 
rdition. vol., with Illu-trations, 10s 6d, 
M R. W Y N A R D’ Ss W A R D. “Mr. Jerningham’s attractive and amusing volang F 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. rs Book ae a it ~— By J = 
In 2 vols. 00K adou a ers. 
C. JEaFFREsON, Barrister-at-Law. New, ye 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. and cheap Edition. 2 vols., 248. : 
A Winter with the Swallows in mi 
ALGERIA. By Maritpa Beruam Epwarps., 8r0, 


On the 14th inst., in 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by George H. Thomas. 


with Illustrations, 15s. 


The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, |- 


From his Private Correspondencs and Family 
Papers. By Eviza Méteyarp. 2 vols. 8yo, with 
above 300 beautiful Lilustratious, 423. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


THE 


—_— 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of Her N 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th Eii- 
tion. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, dep 








handsomely bound, gilt elges, 31s 6d. 
“A work of great value. The most faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day.”—Post. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 


By theo AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” 
With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 65 Cornhill. 


THE 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “ John Halifas,"’ &c. 2 vols. 


Tw 
tr 
Tr 
Off the Line. By Lady Charks | * 
ts 
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To Appear in MARCH, price Sixpence. 


CHRONICL E 
A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Contarntna: 1. A Critical Summary of Events.—2. Political and Literary Articles.—3. Notices 
of English and Foreign Books. 


Office: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Sybil’s Second Love, By Julia 


KavanaGn, Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ A clever, interesting, and readable novel."—Globe. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs, 8. A. Marsh, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor,” &c. 3 vols. 


Saint Alice. By EH. Campbell T 


TH E 








TainsH. 3 vols. T 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. /wy sous wife. Bytho Author | ; 
BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. \ Feo sl Some, y (Just ready Ty 

First-Class Subscription, for a constant succession of the Newest Books, ONE GUINEA per annum Ts 
" Thirty-Fifth Edition, crown 8¥o, cloth, 53. f 


Commencing at any date. 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING (An 
Essay on). 
































Prospectuses postage free on application. i By Joun Locke, Gent. With the Ty 
i uthor’s Notes and Illustrations, and an Analysis of his 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. Doctrine of Ideas. A New Edition, carefully revised, TN 
’ and containing upwards of 600 Questions for the use 
= of Students. By A. M., Gold Medallist, and Ethical tN 
“A novel which never for a moment flags in interest.” | Demy 8vo, 33; or with Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley, | Moderator in Trinity College, Dublin. Ts 
—Athenzum. M.A., Rector of Winwick, 3s 6d. London : W1LL14M TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. f 
ROUGHT to LIGHT. A Novel, in WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and ' Ty 
3 vols., ready at every Library . HELL; also, the Intermediate State, or World of Sen, cath, Te. Tr 
“A story upon which no ordinary power has been | SPitits. A Relation of Things Heard and Seen. UMAN MIND (Elements of the 
brought to bear with the most undoubted success.”— *,* This work treats on the following and other sub- Philosophy of). In ‘Iwo Parts. By Dvaatp T 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. jon :—That Heaven and Hell are from the human race. re ae With yor pence secti on — 
“ : | —That every Angel is in a perfect human form.—That | table of contents, and translations of the various . 
8 5S ee oe 0 ae ee = | Heaven consists of innumerable societies —On the Sun, | Latin, and French Quotations. ele 
with a mastery over details that place its author at once | L8ht, and Heat, Space and Time, in Heaven.—On Iuno- | London: Witt1am Teas, Pancras lane, Cheapside. | 
in the very foremost rank of fiction writers."—Morning | Ost -— Peace in Heaven.—On Infants in Heaven.— haininnata iciehasinieneninsssendmnebebiniciaiatniiteancatamnaae q 
ertiser. ppttesn. ne ge tan Imperial 32mo, cloth, with 3 Coloured Illustrations, 28; : 
‘ Cuartes W. Woon, Publisher, 13 Tavistock street, | * CmPlete list of ee 4 Works may be had on ditto, gilt, with 4 Coloured Illstrations, 23 6d. E 
trand. . RRR TRAV A rs 
C. P. Atvey, 36 Bloomsbury street, London, W.C. ULLIVER’S T RAV ELS. By JONATHAN 
= a7 Swirt, D.D. A New Edition, carefully edited, = 
Now ready, price One Shilling. purged of its indelicacies, and fitted for the hands of ] 
RE-EXISTENCE and FUTURE) Ready this day, with numerous Illustrations, feap., 5s, | children. 
EXISTENCE ; or, the Soul created in the Image | saiceeinaiacl cloth (postage, 4d). London: Wittram Teac, Pancras lane, Cheapside. . 
of God changed in Form, but not in Identity. Free Ts TWIN RECORDSof CREATION; | pe T 
Translation and Abridgment from ANDREA P1zzant. or, Geology and Genesis; their Perfect Harmony | TPSWICH and COLCHESTER TIMES, Ai 
WiLiiAm Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; aud all Book- | #"4 Wonderful Concord. By Go. W. Victor LE Vaux. | published every Friday. Circulation, 7,500, Price > 


sellers. 


Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E,C. 
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Just published, in 4 vols. demy Svo, handsomely bound, price 32s. 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF 
PALESTINE AND THE SINAITIC PENINSULA. 


By CARL RITTER. 
Transtated and Adapted to the use of Biblical Students, by War. L. Gace. 


important of Messrs. Clark's publications is this very handsome 
“By fo oe eon or Ritter’s ‘ Palestine.’ The great Berlin geographer can never 
and CON ante; and, though he did not live to complete his great work by availing 
out of the discoveries of recent explorers, yet the present editor has to a con- 
ple extent supplied the deficiency, and we may say that among the voluminous 
rr of the well known Edinburgh press, few exceed this publication in import- 
protect completeness.”"—Christian Remembrancer. . 
«To clergymen these volumes will prove not less interesting than instructive and 
1, Theological students will find in them the most exhaustive storehouse of 
on the subject existing in the language, while upon all the moot points of 
Palestinian and Sinaitic geography they will meet with a condensed summary of all 
ents of every writer of note, from the earliest ages down to the period of 
the author's death. In a word, these four volumes give the essence of the entire 
titerature of the subject of every age and language........The readers of these 
yolumes have every reason to be satisfied with the result........But it would be 
ble to mention all the good things in these volumes. We must, however, say 
afew words upon Ritter’s magnificent monograph on the situation of Ophir, which 
we as one of the gems of the work........ Ritter's treatment of this appar- 
hopeless question is a masterpiece of mature scholarship and sound judgment. 
The whole monograph is a model of its kind........What we are now saying of the 
monograpk on the situation of Ophir is, however, applicable to everything our author 


grote.” —Spectator. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx; London: Hamrrntow, Apams, and Co. 








This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakknk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Jonny Betray. 

In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonah 
in the Belly of the Fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and to the 
s, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. 

Alsoan ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the body of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and what Devil he contended 


London: Smupxrtn, Marsnatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 
Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpool, 
enclosing the amount in stamps. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 18 6d. 
HE CRISIS of 1866: a Financial Essay. By Wrti1aM 
Fow.er, LL.B. 
“Mr, Fowler has written the best paper upon the Crisis of 1836 that has as yet been 
published.” —Zconomist. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “* AMY HERBERT.” 
On Thursday, the 2! st inst., in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


T= JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By Exizapera M. 








Sewer, Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” &c. 


London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 


24th of April next, the Senate will proseed toelect Examiners in the following 








departments :-— 
EXAMINERSHIPS. Savarins. " . 
Arts anp Science. (Kach.) seamed ‘Bxamuece. 

Twoin Classicd ....00.cescececeee cess £200 { she gaame Smith 
Two in the English Language, Litera- } £120 Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D. 

ture, and History ....... wcececece { Chr. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A. 

eq { Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.A. B.D. 

Two in the French Language.....-..+. £50 { Theodore Karcher, Esq., LLB. 
Two in the German Language ........ £30 { — Ph.D. 


Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 


Testament, the Greek Text of the — ‘ 
New Testament, the Evidences ne} £50 { ce Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A. 
the Christian Religion, and Scrip- acant 

tate HIStory... ve secscsccccess 00 oe 


Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy } £8) 

Two in Political Economy ......-ss0+2 £30 

Two in Mathematics and Natural Phi- ) ,. 
losophy ~ } £200 


Prof. Bain, M.A. 

Zdward Poste, Esq., M.A. 
William B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D. 
Jacob Waley, Esq., M.A. 

Edward John Routh, Esq., M.A. 
Isaac Todhunter, Esq., M.A., F. b 
Two in Experimental Philosophy.... --£100{ —— M.A., D.C.L., See. B.S, 


{ Henry Debus, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S, 


PT e Pee eee Pee 


Two in Chemistry........ cocccccecs oo fl75 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physio- } £75 


Prof. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. 

Thos. Thomson, Esq., M.1., F.R.S. 
Archibald Geikie, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. 


Two in Geology and Palmontology ......£75 
Prof. Mountague Bernard, B.C.1.., M.A. 
John Richard Quain, Esq., LL.B, 


Prof. E. A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 
{ Samuel Wilks, Esq., M.D. 
{ F. Le Gros Clark, Esq. 


Teo in La P Laws. 
in Law and the Principles of Le- 
Gislation .......... een ee 


MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine........e0cesesseeves.£150 


T 
‘Wo in Surgery seecce cece cccccccece te hlO0 Prof. J. Erie Erichsen 
Prof. G. Viner Ellis 


Two 
in Anatomy........00.eeeee 0 «0+ -£100 William Turner, Ksq., M.B. 


Two : Physiology, Comparative Ana- } s1s0{ Prof. Huxley, ang he . 
Zoology W. 3. Savory, Esq., RS. 
Two 5a wt ~, { John Braxton Hicke, Esq., M.D., F.RS 
. in Midwifery... oe ccccccccccccsocccehlO { Prof. Priestley, M.D. ly ‘ 
Wo in Materia Medica and Pharma- +. § Frederick J. Farre, Esq, M.D. 
Ceutical Chemistry... sites bse Osborne Habershon, Ksq., M.D 
Two in Foreusic Medicine...... +e. o « £50 { Yooens 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re- 










Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their 
{uulifcations they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, Mirch 26. It is par- 
ao ly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be made +o 

individual Members. By order of the Senate, 
: WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Burlington House, W., March 5, 1867. ses 


ST. MARY 





EREDOS _ for REDCLIFF, Bristol.—The 

on eeUILDE R of this week, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—a Fine View of Reredos 

curt po proposed to be erected in Redeliff Chusch—View of the New Supreme 

The uckland, New Zealand—On Proportion in Gothic and Classic Architecture— 

Aqued Sg Générale '—Royal Scottish Academy—Ramble amongst the Ancient 

-17, = 8 of Rome—Clifton Suspension Bridge, and various other iuteresting papers 
ork street, Covent Garden, W.C., und all Newsmen. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Immediate'y will be Published. 


ESSAYS ON REFORM 


By Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, Lord HOUGHTON, GOLDWIN SMITH, and other 
Eminent Writers. 





Professor KINGSLEY’S LECTURES. 
ON the ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on the Con- 


tinent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By the Rev. Cuantes Krinestey, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales. (ine nediately, 


Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
A MONTH in RUSSIA, during the Marriage of 


the Czarewitch. By Epwarp Dicey. With Photographie Portraits. 
(Nearly ready. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR. 
On SOME DEFECTS in PUBLIC SCHOOL EDU- 


CATION. A Lecture, delivered at the Royal Institution, February 8, 1367. By the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity Collega, Cambridge, 
Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London, and one of the Masters at Hirrow 
School. Published by request. 8vo, price 1s. 


By Professor MASSON. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. A Review, 


w ith Criticisms. By Davip Masson, M.A. New Edition. (Nearly ready. 


By Dr. MAUDSLEY. 
PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. 


By Henry Mavpstey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West London oy me 
Honorary Member 0: the Medico-Psychological Society of Paris, formerly Resi- 
dent Physician of the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital, &0. [ Nearly ready. 


As INDISPENSABLE as BRADSHAW. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK; a Statistical, 


Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of the Civi- 
lized World for the Year 1867. By Frepeaick Marriy. The Fourth Annual 


Publication. Crown 8vyo. cloth, price 103s 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION (16th Thousand) of 


ECCE HOMO: 
A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6. 





By the Rev. Professor KINGSLEY, 
The WATER of LIFE, and Other Sermons. By the 


Rev. CHartes Kinastey, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS CHRIST. 


Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By C. J. Vavanay, 
D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


NEW BOOK by Professor MAURICE. 
The COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED as IN- 


STRUMENTS of NATIONAL REFORMATION. By F. Deyxtson Mavrice, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


By the Rev. Dr. BARRY. 
On SOME of the PRESENT NEEDS of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. A Lecture, delivered to the Leeds Church Institute, 
on January 13, 1867. By the Rev. A. Barry, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham 


College. 8vo, price ls. 


By the Rev. J. Lu. DAVIES. 
MORALITY according to the SACRAMENT of the 


LORD'S SUPPER. Three Discourses on the names Eucharist, Sacrifice, and 
Communion, preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. J. Li. 
Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St Marylebone. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By the Rov. B. F. WESTCOTT. 
A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Brooxe Foss Wesrcorr, 
B.D. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By the same Author. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FOUR 


GOSPELS. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 61. (Next week. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Cratnuan—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 
DervtTy-Caarnven—WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., V.P.RS.; Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 











LIONEL 8S. BEALE, ¥.B., F.R.S. Hon. WILLIAM BRODRICK. ARTHUR FARRE, M.D., F.RS. GERARD W. LYDEKKER, £ 
PATRICK BLACK, M.D. JOHN CORBET, Esq. JAMES HUNT HOLLEY, Esq. JAMES PAGET, Esq, FRa 
Rev. ALFRED BUTLER CLOUGH, | Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. Professor HUMPHRY, M.D., F.R.S. GEORGE H. PINCKARD Es 
M.A. CHARLES M. DEANS, Esq. Rev. JOHN EDWARD KEMPE, M.A. Bee 
Actuary AND SecreTARY—GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Esq. | AssIstanT AcTUARY—BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 





QUINQUENNIAL BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Proprietors and Assured in this Society was held at the Office, 13 St. James’s Square, London, S.\W., on Thursday, the 
January last, for the purpose of declaring the EIGHTH BON US, when the following statements, among others, were made by the Directors:— » the ng 
1—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THE BONUS PERIOD. 

“To the successful progress of the Society during this period the following facts bear ample testimony: — 

“ THe New ASSURANCES, which were purely Eng lish, were for a total sum of £1,518,18], producing Premiums amounting to £50,497 annually, of which sums the former 
exceeds by £31,811, and the latter by £2,392, the ¢ orresponding items of the previous five years, although these constituted the largest amount of new business transacted 
in any like period. a 

“Tur Income, notwithstanding a reduction in ay p> + in lieu of bonus additions of over £5,600 per annum, rose from £195,400 on the 30th June, 1861, to £215,287 
on the 30th June, 1866, being an increase of nearly 20,000 per annum. : é 

“THE ASSURANCE FUND, which iu 1861 was £1,422,191, reached £1,619,539 iu 1866, showing an increase, after payment of £85,303 on account of bonus at the last division 
of £197,348. : 

“Tue InTEREST yielded during the whole period on all the Society's property, invested and uninvested, was on the average £4 1s 9d per cent., being somewhat in excesg 
of that realized during the previous five years. The property invested yielded, on the 30th June, 1806, £4 4s per cent. a rate of interest that will be deemed highly satig. 
factory when the aniaipeacbable character of the securities is taken into account.” 


2.—FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY ON JUNE 30th, 1866. 


“It will be seen, on reference to the annexed statement of Assets and Liabilities, that, after deducting the Proprietors’ capital of £50,000, 


The Assets on the 30th June last were ...ccecesccerccaccess C6900000006 56000006 cncdeethsosssGetencesecnengeroosseéees wanes - £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities to the same Ate .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesoes cece cecccecsocccescoccoccoccctoocecosocccccccocg § 1,948,708 19 8 
Leaving a Surplus of .......+.- ovbesseesese oscessesoreece Se@eeees - £275.830 15 6 


* Deducting from this surplus the sum of £50,000 required by the Soeiety’ ; special ‘Act of Parliament to be set aside as @ permanent reserve fund, there remains available 
for Division the sum of £225,830 15s 6d, of which the Directors recommend the distribution of £225,000, being the nearest amount convenient for that purpose. 


3.—RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 


“Of the sum to be apportioned, it is known that one-sixth, or £37,500, falls to the Proprietors. The remaining five-sixths, or £187,500, fall to the Assured, yielding s 
reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, in which sum every Policy on the participating scale of Premium existing on the 30th June last will share in proportion 
to its contributions to the funds of the Society since the last Division. 

“ This reversionary bonus will average nearly 45 per cent., or vary, with the different ages, from $2 to 85 per cent. on the Premiums received in the quinquennial perio? 
on all the Policies among which it will be distributed, whilst its equivalent value in cash will average over 26 per ceut. of the like payments. 

“The high per-centage again exhibited by the cash bonus induces the Directors to draw more marked attention than they have hitherto done to its real character and 
benefit. Of every £100 paid as Premiums by a participating policyholder, £20 is a marginal addition to the net or mathematical Premium of £80 required for the acta 
risk, and is added, partly for expenses and undetermined fluctuatious. and partly for the privilege of sharing in the general profits of the office. A return in cash, sich 
as is now offered, avernging £26 for every £100 so paid as Premiums, not Ouly refunds to the Assured the whole of such marginal addition, but leaves to be received by 
him a further sum of £6 as his share of profits that have virtually cost him nothing. 

“ The last statement the Directors think it necessary to make has reference to the number of Policyholders who, retaiuing all their present right of sharing in future 
profits, may now relieve themselves of any further payment on account of Premiums, by the surrender in whole or in part of the bonus additions to their policies. This 
number is 350; in 1862 it was 176. It would have been larger on this occasion by 194, had not some portion of the bonuses on these policies been taken in cash or bese 
otherwise appropriated.” 


Tue next Division of Prorirs will take place in January, 1872, and Persons who effect New Po.icies before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division 
to one year’s additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 


Phe ayreneee — Proposal, the Report above mentioned, and a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 
jociety’s Agents; or o 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acruary anp Secretary, 13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
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A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Sir SAMUEL WHITE ; 
BAKER'S GREAT NILE-BOOK. TINSLEY prcgpctenge cn NEW BOOKS, 


+] . . 

The ALBERT N’YANZA, Great Basin of the Nile, |_ 
and Explorations of the Nile Sources. By Sir Saver Waite Baker, M.A., | NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Elition of J. HENEAGE JESSE'S 
F.R.G.8. With Maps, Lilustrations, and Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price l6s.| WIE MOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING 

“Tt would be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied interest GEORGE the THIRD; with Original Letters of the King, and other Uapub- 

of thie work.” —TZimes. lished MSS. In 8 vols, 8vo, £2 23. 

f HAN ’ . ‘Mr. Jesse's volumes are brimful of amusement and interest."—Spectator. 

Macumsn and Co., Londen “Mr. Jesse’s book is one to be eagerly read and enjoyed, to a degree rarely expe 

rienced in the perusal of Kuglish memoirs.”"—Morning Post, 


RECENT CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
3 , MON NECKLACE 
The HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of ee ee a ee inl of the Countendale 








ENGLAND, Its Causes and its Results. By Eowaro A. Freeman, M.A., late Motte, and Particulars of the Careers of the other Actors in this remarkable 
Fellow of Trinity College. Vol. I. The Preliminary History to the Election of Drama, By HENRY VIZETELLY. Illustrated with an exact representation of the 
Eadward the Confessor. 183. Diamond Necklace, aud a Portrait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved oa 
steel. In 2 vols, [Just ready. 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By GEORG E F. This day are published, the Third and Fourth Volumes of Professor YOUNGES 
Cuampens, F.R.A.S., of the Iuner Temple, Bar rister-at-Law. 8vo, 21s. HISTORY of FRANCE under the BOURBONS, 


1589-1830. Vols. IIT. and IV. contain the Reigns of Louis XV. and XVL 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Designed Vols. I. and II. contain the Reigns of Henry IV., Louis X1IL, and XIV. 
mainly for the Use of Junior Students in the Uni ities. By THoMas Fow sr, 4 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown S¥0, price 3s ta. ™ | SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the W ORKING 


" - CLASSES. By a JougNeyrman Enarneer. 1 vol, [ Ready this day. 
The GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK CEPR ora 
POETRY. By R.S. Waiaur, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Burrister-at-Law. . 
Crown 8v0, price 8s 6d. ' Sastre , " N E WwW N ie) V E L S. 4 
E NOTICE.—On FRIDAY next will be published “ BLACK 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. A Series of SHEEP,” a Novel, by Evmunp Yates, Author of “ The For- 
Extracts from English Authors, A.D. 1260-A.D. 1400. pvith Grammatical Iutro lorn Hope,” ** Kissing the Rod,” §c. Reprinted from “ Alt 
uction, Notes, and Glossary. y R. Morets, Esq., Editor “Tae Story of Pe » os 
Genesis and Exodus,” &e. Ocoee Sve, price 7s Gd ; pester ite the Year Round.” In 8 vols. 
a soigh Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by Macurtuan and Co, | SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lyx 
ondon, Publishers to the University. Linton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” te. ~ (Ready this day. 


In 2 vols. small 8vo, price 10s 6d, cl th. SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: a Novel. 
N I N A B A L A T K A : By Percy Firzceratp, Author of “ The Second Mrs. SS this dep 








THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE. NOTICE —This day is published, the Cheap Edition, with Two Illustrations, of 
“To every thoughtful, not vacant, reader of novels—to those especially to whom LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG : a Novel. By 
the study of character is more interesting than the entanglements aud extrications of Mrs. E. Lynn Lrvron, Author of “Sowing the Wind.” “ The Lake Country,” &&- 
@ complicated and unnatural plot—‘Nina Balaika’ may be sately commenied.”— Price ts. 
Atheneum. Tins.eY Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
* One of the most charming stories we have read for a long time is ‘ Nina Balatka.’ : : “ 
It is simple, interesting, and short—excellences not often to be met with in novels This day, iu crown 8vo, price 5s. a 
nowadays. "London Review. HE CHURCH: Its Origin, its History, its Present Position. 
“ Mesers. Blackwood and Sons have published ‘ Nina Balatka’ from their magazine, Translated from the German of Dra. Luraarot, Kausis, and BRUCKNS 


and it is certainly worth republishing. It is comparatively short, exceedingly well | Professors of Theology, Laipsic. 
written, in the purest English, and is built upon one of the strongest and yet simplest A small book on a great subject, by three of the most eminent ministers of the 
and most vatural combinations we have ever met with.’ —Sunday Gazette, German Church. 
Wi.t1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx. London: Hamrvrow and Co. 
—— 

















Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camrnect, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Couaty of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Spscraror” Odlice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 9, 1867. 
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